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Universal Tables in four sizes 
(24 x 48, 30 x 60, 30 x 72 and 
36 x 72 inches). Note total ab- finished. 


Solve your critical seating problems the 
American Way, through these war days, 


Market, 11th and 12th Sts. 
















New American 


WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS AND 
UNIVERSAL TABLES 








with feet or knees. 


H™ is the logical answer to sence of structural interference 
your urgent seating problems! 

Handsome, strong, rigid and long- 
lasting all-wood furniture from 
American Seating Company’s de- 
sign rooms! 


All-Service Wood Folding Chair 
No. 674, with cradle-formed seat 
and back of resin-bonded plywood. 


Folds to thickness of one leg for 


because— 





N. SNELLENBURG &? COMPANY 


Philadelphia 





| j The | | | 
AMERICAN WAY 
isthe | | 


__ BETTER WAY. 


compact storage. Metal parts 
bonderized to resist rust. Durably 
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918 Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh 





















Harrisburg : . 











New term begins in February == 








323 Market Street 


Pennsylvania 


| Central Pennsylvania Business College 





































Exrpi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 
New Regional Geography Series 


— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 














could cover. 








REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


for all or part of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
to handle a full line of maps, globes and 
charts and biology models, or part of 
the line. Write stating counties you 


The Stanley Bowmar Co., 2929 Broadway, New York 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 
















WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
“ speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 












A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 








Both books have been prepared @& 

by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
A MARIO 8 








Summer Session 
at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! 


Philadelphia and environs offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities 
—including Temple University Teachers 
Summer Session. Six-weeks’ course be- 
gins Monday, June 28; closes Friday, 
August 6. A wide range of graduate 
and undergraduate work. The 1943 
i, ap is especially planned for to- 
ay’s educational needs—designed for 
those who require credits for certifica- 
tion, and for those who are candidates 
for a degree. 
WRITE for illustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of the 
Temple Summer Session for 1943. 


Address office of the Registrar 
Broad St. & Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 











University of Pittsburgh 
1943 Summer Sessions 


Several hundred courses 
arranged in two, four, 
and six week sessions, for 
teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and other adults. 
Many courses are de- 
signed to meet wartime 
needs. 


For bulletins and information, address the 
Director 
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speed up the nation’s efforts! 
© 
“B- 
IC- 
me 
ise. 
SS. Send for free material on Health and 
ee Good Grooming for your Programs ee eee 
— ELEMENTARY GRADES 
i ROM the classrooms to the military camps HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
of our country, training in physical fitness CATION CLASSES 
and personal care are among today’s foremost SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
efforts. In elementary grades, in high schools PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
and in colleges, programs on health and hy- aap — “ ye 
- - x - HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
giene are contributing to the defense and the ubivendtedastbenins 
morale of a growing generation. pleted Bia 
Created expressly for such projects is our Hygiene 
educational material, available free. So if you Commercial Subjects 
teach any of the groups listed (right), or Vocational Guidance 
similar classes, you will find our wall charts, PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
teaching pamphlets and student material in- siti ditidaiin abit eaeiditiate 
teresting and helpful. Send for them today! 
Use the Coupon below to request these Programs now. They will be sent to you FREE! 
ee a en a eT Te a ee a ree a ee 1 
Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 243, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. I 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
| DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) cece + PERSONAL GROOMING (er Hish Schoo 
ae | “Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart..............c.ccsses0ee0 a “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart................ Oo ! 
— | (Special editions—for elementary—for high school) 2 ? ] 
I Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Teacher’s Pamphlet “Little Things Count ] 
Certificates of Award for Dental Care.................. CJ EVER ANS VC ARUN oss boca dices ticvacccsccaLasesistsdantinies [] 
(Grades One through Six) ‘ P 
Visas: Giekiie ata « Siamasil Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides.......... 4 
| Programs-on Dental Healein™. ......:..:cssecscesersscooeseeres [] Grooming for the Job wall charts... oO 
MUSCLES AND EXERCIS E (For High School or College Physical Education Classes only) 
| “Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart............ im “Are you Physically Fit?” student leaflet and checkup............ Oo it 
| (With jar of Minit-Rub for First Aid Kit) | 
I iiasicieccisistacicimnuinsilaleniesnintacieniionsiaaelemniienniniciietons Bienen ei iid victcnsiessnicnncivieontensitanineniiniiie ; 
(Where you teach) 
TAME SE IN cos ciccscsicenicstirntncsicicinicrasnntcrermnenianonts CO wssssinteceiniciininiaccnicasieniciatniiaaane a 
| (Check): Elementary ?.................. | een | ee | CRS scivciaveittciistes | 
NEI IIE cess cncnissivesccrnnnteoisicsiinniiieeninsiiepiincenionantaistiiienl Pennine cl Clan TW nnnssceccenscsianernsspasiacebinninnates 
1 Number of students enrolled in ove class: Girls................004+ i cininisninesaccie I 
a ee eee eee Se Se es ee eS ee ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee “al 
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TEACHER’S JUNIOR 


AVIATION KIT 


Now Ready to help you! 
DV In answer to hundreds of letters from 


teachers, requesting material to help 

them with the new Junior Aviation 
Program, particularly in Grades 7 through 12, Piper 
Aircraft Corporation offers you this specially pre- 
pared Teacher’s Kit of Junior Aviation Instruction 
Material. 

It includes easy-to-understand giant-size (22” x 
34%”) wall charts, prepared by Piper aeronautical 
engineers and approved by industrial arts teachers 
and school supervisors ... and other helpful items as 
listed below, filling a definite need in the school. 


1. Full-color Picture of Piper Cub L-4 (Army Type) 
. Airplane Nomenclature Wall Chart 
. Instrument Panel Nomenclature Wall Chart 
. Control System Nomenclature Wall Chart 
. Wall Chart Showing Movement of Controls and Their 
Effect Upon Attitude of the Plane 
6. Working Blueprint of Model Piper Cub Airplane 
7. Full-color Piper Catalog 
8. “You, Too, Can Fly’ Booklet 
Complete Teacher’s Kit only $1. Money back if you 
are not satisfied. Send order and check now. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept. PJ23 * Lock Haven, Penna. 


ub WN 





February, 1943 
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Room 102 Burrowes Building 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College Pennsylvania 

















it LOCKS LIKE A PARADE 
I Ss W I 


USING WORDS 


An Enriched Spelling Program 
By Lillian E. Billington 


Already adopted in 8 states as well as thousands of 
cities, towns, and counties, these books are rapidly 
becoming the most widely-used spelling series in 
America. 


The reasons for this nation-wide swing to USING 
WORDS are not hard to find. Teachers who use it 
know that this series is fundamentally different. 
They know that these books go straight to the heart 
of the spelling problem by developing real spelling 
power ....- the ability to understand, pronounce, 
and use words. 


Won’t you act, now, to find out more about these 
truly remarkable books? 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York 


Knute L. Johnson, Representative 
4614 Woodland Avenue 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 


Chicago San Francisco 

















SCRIBNERS 


PRE-INDUCTION COURSES 


Prepared at the request of the War Department and 
the U. S. Office of Education as part of the Victory 
Program 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 


By Theodore D. Benjamin, High School of Science, New 
York City. A Basic Course in strict conformity with Pre- 
Induction Outline PIT 101. Illustrated. List Price $1.20 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES 


By Alexander Joseph, High School of Science, New York 
City. A Basic Course in strict conformity with Pre-Induction 
Outline PIT 102. Illustrated. List Price $1.20 


THE BASIC RADIO CODE PRACTICE KIT 


For Pre-Induction Training Course PIT 801, a Course in 
Fundamentals of Basic Radio Code. Seventeen double 
phonograph records, instructor’s manual, printing charts, 
and code practice sheets. Authorized distributors with four 
other publishers for the War Department. Price at New 
York $35.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York Boston 


Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
1943 


President, George E. Walk, Philadelphia; 
First Vice-President, Levi Gilbert, Altoona; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, ex 
officio, Francis B. Haas, Harrisburg. 


PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMEN/S 


Higher Education, Robert M. Steele, 
California; Classroom Teachers in Second- 
ary Education, Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown; 
Classroom Teachers in Elementary Educa- 
tion, Lillian C. Hartman, Kutztown; Ad- 
ministration, Chester B. Dissinger, Milford; 
Practical Arts and Vocational Education, 
C. J. Kell, Harrisburg. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF CONVENTION 
DISTRICTS 


Central—Walter G. Clark, Wellsboro; 
Central-Western — Theo Ww. Fullerton, 
Leeper; Eastern—G. A. Eichler, Northamp- 
ton: Midwestern—J. W. Newton*, Am- 
bridge; Northeastern—Mrs. Ella F. McCon- 
nell, Wilkes-Barre; Northwestern—H. D. 
Leberman, Erie; Southeastern—Robert G. 
Althouse, Coatesville; John B. Geissinger, 
North Wales; Southern—Paul Swank, Lan- 
caster; Western—Charles F. Young, East 
Pittsburgh; Burton E. Tarr, Hopwood. 





* Substitute for John A. Dodds, on military 
leave. 
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Developing our Greatest Natural Resources 








Brains and ability are America’s greatest natural 


resources. 


Because engineering and scientific progress are 
the mainspring of its activities, Westinghouse 
feels an obligation to help provide opportuni- 
ties for technical education, and therefore pro- 
vides each year more than 100 scholarships 
which are open to able high school students 


or graduates. 


Westinghouse urges that teachers who have 
in their classes boys or girls who have the 
ability to be the leaders of tomorrow, investi- 
gate these opportunities. 


For further details, write Technical Employ- 
ment and Training Department, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Westinghouse Scholarships 


50 George Westinghouse 5-year 
Scholarships (10 each year) at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Open 
to all high school graduates. 


As many as 40 Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships, awarded through the 
annual Science Talent Search in co- 
operation with Science Clubs of 
America. Open to high school 
seniors. 

6 two-year Westinghouse Rural Elec- 
trification Scholarships, awarded 
through the 4-H Clubs of America. 
Open to 4-H Club members. 

1 undergraduate Westinghouse In- 
dustrial Scholarship. 


Open to Employees and 
Sons of Employees 


16 undergraduate War Memorial 
Scholarships. 


1 Benjamin Garver Lamme Gradu- 
ate Scholarship. 


Cooperative graduate courses with 
University of Pittsburgh, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute and Stevens 
Institute. 


Graduate Study 


1 Charles LeGeyt Fortesque Fel- 
lowship. Shee administered by 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. ) 


1 Westinghouse Graduate Fellow- 
ship at Stanford University. 


1 er in metallurgy, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


1 fellowship in powder metallurgy 
at Stevens Institute of Technology. 


1 fellowship at Mellon Institute. 








Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Offices Everywhere 
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THE STATE CONVENTION 


OTWITHSTANDING travel difficulties and gas and 

tire rationing, members of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association met in Harrisburg in usual number at 
the annual convention held December 28-30. The meeting 
was a distinctly wartime convention both in its setting and 
programs. Decorations on the Forum stage included the 
flags of the United Nations. Music by the Harmony Male 
Quartet of Harrisburg featured war songs. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Francis B. Haas 
chose for the theme of his address “Education for Victory.” 
Gill Robb Wilson, director of the State of New Jersey De- 
partment of Aviation, in his dramatic presentation “Our 
New World,” portrayed the new social, economic, and 
political conditions that will prevail after the war due to 
the annihilation of distance by the airplane. Walter H. 
Judd, Minneapolis, in “Our Job in the Pacific” pleaded for 
a better understanding and appreciation of the philosophy 
and problems of the orient. 


The programs of the departments, sections, and round 
tables gave consideration to specific methods and means 
by which school programs can be adapted to maximum 
effort in securing “Victory for America.” 


House of Delegates 


The House of Delegates which numbered 615 as com- 
pared with 630 last year received committee reports and 
transacted the business of the Association. It adopted in 
amended form the report of the Committee on the Method 
of Electing NEA State Delegates. Beginning with the 
election of delegates to the 1944 NEA Convention the NEA 
delegates will be elected in the Convention Districts. The 
details of this method appear on pages 171 and 172 of the 
January, 1943, issue of the PENNsyLVANIA ScHooL JouRNAL. 

The House of Delegates approved three amendments to 
the constitution, but defeated the proposed increase in dues 
from $1 to $2. Notwithstanding the fact that this amend- 
ment received a majority vote it failed of adoption because 
of the requirement of the constitution which provides that 
a two-thirds vote is necessary for amending the constitution. 
The amendments and the vote on each follow: 






































1. Do you favor increasing the annual dues in Yes 289 

PSEA from one dollar to two dollars and 

the life dues from twenty-five dollars to 

fifty dollars? (Article III). No 277 
2. Do you favor giving the Executive Council Yes 496 

the power to budget all funds of the Asso- 

ciation? (Article XIV). No 69 
3. Do you: favor the elimination of the office Yes 545 

of second vice-president? (Changes Article 

IV, Article IX, Article XI, Article XVII). No 25 
4. Do you favor the amendment to Article IV, Yes 526 

officers, which outlines procedure re officers, 

etc., when, because of an emergency, the 

annual meeting is postponed? No 36 











The House of Delegates also gave approval to a recom- 
mendation of the Legislative Committee for an emergency 
appropriation of $300 per teacher to compensate for in- 
crease in the cost of living. 


Under new business it voted for the retention of mem- 
bership status in the Association of those members now in 
the armed forces so long as they continue in such military 
service. 

It adopted a_ resolution commending Superintendent 
Francis B. Haas for his leadership and recorded formally 
its wish that he be continued in the position of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

For the second time in the history of the Association a 
President was re-elected for a second term. ‘This honor 
was bestowed upon George E. Walk who was unanimously 
re-elected. In his nomination address Harry Seyler of 
York aptly stated the point of view of delegates as follows: 


“We are determined to devote ourselves more vigorously 
than ever before to help our country win this war. We 
must, as teachers entrusted with the task of defending 
free American education, fight for the survival of our 
educational system to carry on in the peace after the 
victory is won. We must have the best in professional 
leadership. We need a man who can unite, inspire, and 
fight for us, and we shall have just such a man in Dean 
Walk. He’ is tried, true, and: capable.” 


Resolutions 

1. We, the members of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, pledge anew our allegiance to the flag of the 
United States and to the Republic for which it stands. We 
will continue steadfast in teaching, and in civic and military 
services necessary to secure a complete victory and a just 
and lasting peace. 


2. The Association commends the work of the wartime 
education committees appointed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. It recommends that the curriculum 
changes suggested by the various committees to meet the 
war needs be made effective at once. 


3. We commend the leadership of our State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Doctor Francis B. Haas, dur- 
ing these difficult days. His sound judgment and wise 
action have promoted an orderly and effective adjustment 
for the adaptation of the school program to the war effort. 
We desire to record officially by this resolution the wish 
of this Association that he be continued in this important 


office. 


4. The Association endorses the vigorous physical fitness 
program recommended by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and urges that administrators and teachers of this 
Commonwealth give emphasis to the details of this pro- 
gram approved by the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

5. The Association insists that all possible effort shall 
be made to maintain those standards necessary to guarantee 
the physical, mental, social, and emotional well being of 
the pupils. The welfare of the child rises above all other 
professional considerations. 


6. Because of the shortage of teachers in all fields of 
education we strongly urge that teachers and school ofh- 
cials make a definite effort to recruit capable young people 
for the profession. We appeal to those former teachers, 
who are qualified, to offer their services in this emergency. 


7. The Association urges teachers to remain in their 
chosen profession notwithstanding the inducements to enter 
other employment. We further urge that they become 
more active participants in the local, state, and national 
professional associations. 


8. The Association recommends that every school district 
maintain an effective program for interpreting to the public 
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the accomplishments and the educational needs of the 
schools. 


g. The Association recommends the enactment of na- 
tional legislation which will provide adequate financial sup- 
port to the public schools of the states without federal control. 

10. The Association urgently requests increased financial 
aid to school districts in this wartime emergency to meet 
needed salary adjustments and to equalize educational op- 
portunity. 

11. We commend the work of the PSEA Emergency Com- 
mittee on Salaries and strongly urge that every member of 
the Association through his local legislative committee join 
in a united effort to have the accepted recommendations 
enacted into law. 

12. The Association directs attention to the vital place 
of education in our Republic and recommends the rightful 
consideration of the needs of teachers and schools in all 
programs of rationing and priorities. 


13. The Association recognizes the significant contribu- 
tion which our colleges and higher institutions of learning 
have made to the culture and welfare of this Common- 
wealth and to the whole nation. We urge the closest co- 
operation, consistent with sound educational philosophy 
between the secondary schools of Pennsylvania and these 
institutions to the end that they may be of the utmost 
service in this emergency and uphold their cultural leader- 
ship in advancing our social heritage. 

14. The Association commends the members of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the officers of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association for their loyal and 
faithful service during this emergency and we pledge to 
them our united support and cooperation. 

15. The Association prays to a just God in behalf of 
those active in the armed services of our great nation and 
we express sincere sympathy to the loved ones left by those 
who have made the supreme sacrifice in behalf of human 
freedom. 


Proceedings 

A stenotypic report in mimeograph form of the proceed- 
ings of the House of Delegates has been mailed to each 
delegate. Interested members of the Association may also 
secure a copy from a limited supply which is on hand from 


PSEA Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg. 


Results of the Election 
President, George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
Second Vice-President, Kenneth L. Springer, York 


Committee on Legislation 
N. Eugene Shoemaker, Red Lion, One year 
Two years 
Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
Robert E. Dawson, Scranton 
James H. Lawson, McKeesport 
Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia 
Carmon Ross, Lansdowne 
C. O. Williams, State College 
Committee on Resolutions (Two years) 
Ray M. Cole, Bloomsburg 
Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
H. B. Martz, Neville Twp., Pittsburgh 
J. Lewis Shannon, Munhall 
Milton L. Smith, Springfield 
Roy W. Wiley, Butler 


Committee on Teacher Welfare (Three years) 
George M. Amerman, Sunbury 


Walter R. Douthett, Darby 
Margaret G. McKee, Oakdale 





February, 1943 


NEA State Delegates to the Indianapolis Convention June 
25-29, 1943 


. Officers of the Association 

George E. Walk, President, Dean, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 

Levi Gilbert, First Vice-President, Supt. of Schools, 
Altoona 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Mabel Studebaker, Second NEA State Director, 426 
East roth St., Erie 

H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg 

Ben H. Byers, Chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
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. Presidents of Departments 


Department of Higher Education, Robert M. Steele, 
Administrator, State Teachers College, California 
Department of Classroom Teachers in Secondary Educa- 
tion, Edwin D. Clauss, Classroom Teacher, 2316 

Tilghman Street, Allentown 

Department of Classroom Teachers in Elementary Edv- 
cation, Lillian C. Hartman, Kutztown 

Department of Administration, Chester B. Dissinger, 
Administrator, Supt. of Pike County Schools, Milford 

Department of Practical Arts and Vocational Educa. 
tion, C. J. Kell, Administrator, 3536 North 6th Street, 
Harrisburg 


3. Representatives of Convention Districts 
Central—Walter G. Clark, Administrator, Supt., Tioga 
County Schools, Wellsboro 
Central-Western—Theo W. 
Teacher, Leeper 
Eastern—G. A. Eichler, Administrator, Supt. of Schools, 
Northampton 
Midwestern—J. W. Newton, Classroom Teacher, High 
School, Ambridge 
Northeastern—Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, 
Teacher, 172 Madison Street, Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern—H. D. Leberman, Administrator, 3115 
French Street, Erie 
Southeastern— 
Robert G. Althouse, Classroom Teacher, 342 East 
Chestnut Street, Coatesville 
John B. Geissinger, Administrator, North Wales 
Southern—Paul Swank, Classroom Teacher, 820 North 
Lime Street, Lancaster 
Western— 
Charles F. Young, Administrator, Supt. of Schools, 
East Pittsburgh 
Burton E. Tarr, Classroom Teacher, Hopwood 


Fullertown, Classroom 


Classroom 
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Elected by the House of Delegates 

Minnie Marie Altland, Classroom Teacher, 553 West 
King Street, York 

John I. Barnard, Classroom Teacher, 514 Beech Ave 
nue, Patton 

Mrs. Mary P. Bergey, Classroom Teacher, Norristown, 
R. D. No. 2 

C. Cyril Boggs, Classroom Teacher, 517 Turnpike Ave 
nue, Clearfield 

Paul G. Chandler, Administrator, State Teachers Col: 

lege, Clarion 

L. D. Corbett, Classroom Teacher, 159 Charles Street, 
Wilkes-Barre 

Arthur R. Dean, Administrator, 10g Hornaday Road, 
Pittsburgh 
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Vincent J. Dunleavy, Administrator, 2918 Birney Ave- 
nue, Minooka 

Blanche Evans, Classroom Teacher, 4707 Curry Road, 
Pittsburgh (10) 

Lillian C. Hartman, Classroom Teacher, Kutztown, R. 2 

Clarence Hess, Administrator, Republic 

Robert C. Landis, Administrator, Supt. of Schools, 
Conshohocken 

John Litts, Classroom Teacher, Scot Run 

Joseph N. Maddocks, Administrator, 124 Ruskin Drive, 
Altoona 

Helen A. Maxwell, Classroom Teacher, 2411 Highland 
Avenue, New Castle 

Nelle P. Maxwell, Administrator, 436 South Avenue, 
Wilkinsburg 

Forrest E. Metzger, Classroom Teacher, 366 Market 
Street, South Williamsport 


Mrs. Mary Nevin, Classroom Teacher, Monongahela, 


R. D. 1 

Walter G. Patterson, Administrator, 85 Allen Avenue, 
Donora 

Milton O. Pearce, Administrator, 1825 Loney Street, 
Philadelphia 

Colsin R. Shelly, Classroom Teacher, 301 Ruby Street, 
Lancaster 


Albert G. Weidensaul, Classroom Teacher, Upper Darby 
Jr. High School, Upper Darby 

Henry E. Wenrich, Ciassroom Teacher, Gratz 

Gertrude J. Wilson, Classroom ‘Teacher, 605 Main 
Street, Irwin 


Runners-up, Preferential Ballot 


The following is a list of the runners-up for State Dele- 


gates to the Indianapolis convention of the NEA: 


Administrators 


Paul H. Grim, Pottstown 

L. H. Van Houten, Edinboro 
John A. Snyder, Bethlehem 
John D. Anderson, Butler 
Charles F. Saylor, Meyersdale 
Merle B. Keim, Mercersburg 
A. B. Carnack, Derry 


Classroom Teachers 


Joseph W. Howe, Saxton 
Elizabeth Greger, Philadelphia 
Harland J. Surrena, Grove City 
Martha Zimmerman, Indiana 
Stanley Shaw, Ellwood City 
Ray M. Zaner, Woolrich 

Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 


Under date of January 15, 1943, George H. Hallett, Jr., 
associate. secretary, National Municipal League, 299 Broad- 
way, New York City, reported that the three standing com- 
mittees of the PSEA by means of preferential ballots by 
mail had elected chairmen for 1943 as follows: 

Legislation, James H. Lawson, McKeesport 
Resolutions, Harry L. Kriner, Harrisburg 
Teacher Welfare, Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 


a et 


Integrity and firmness are all I can promise. These, be 
the voyage long or short, shall never forsake me, although 
I may be deserted by all men; for, of the consolations 
Which are to be derived from these, under any circum- 
stances, the world cannot deprive me.—George Washington 
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PSEA President Re-elected 


For the second time in its long ES 
history of ninety years, the Penn- | 7 
sylvania State Education Associa- 4 
tion has re-elected its president. 
George E. Walk, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, received this 
distinguished honor when the 1942 
House of Delegates nominated and 
elected him unanimously. In 1932, 
Francis B. Haas was re-elected to 
serve a second term. 

Doctor Walk, who has been dean 
of Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity, for twenty-three years thus 
continues to serve the Association 
to which he has devoted a number of years of fine work. 
Before his first year in the president’s chair, he was a 
member of the Executive Council for two years as president 
of the department of higher education. 

In the nominating speech of Harry Seyler, York, and in 
a number of speeches of seconding, tribute was paid to the 
many qualities and achievements which make Doctor Walk 
an ideal choice for President of PSEA in 1943. 


; ha 
Georce E. Walk 





Analysis of House of Delegates 


HE extent to which different educational positions 
find representation in the House of Delegates is illus- 
trated by the tabulation appearing below: 


Classroom teachers ee 340 
Supervising Principals ies 
Elementary Principals 47 
High School Principals . 40 
College, State Teachers College, and University Pro- 
fessors wr = 22 
Supervisors and Directors 21 
District Superintendents 15 
County Superintendents 12 
Assistant County Superintendents 12 
Vice-Principals 6 
Special Teachers .. 6 
Junior High School Principals 5 
College Presidents 5 
Deans of Instruction 5 
Heads of Departments 4 
Librarians 3 
Counsellor : I 
Superintendent, Soldiers’ Orphan School I 
Dean of Women - I 
Department of Public Instruction 1 
Principal, Special School I 
Headmaster, University School 1 
Pa. School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy 1 
School Secretary ...... I 
Director of Research I 
Technical Coordinator I 
Administrative Assistant I 
Principal, Downingtown Industrial School I 
615 


a rs 


As in our lives so also in our studies, it is most becom- 
ing and most wise to temper gravity with Cheerfulness. 
—Pliny. 


The truest joys which we have experienced, have come 
when we have had grace to enter most entirely into a sor- 
row not our own.—Wescott. 





HIT DUCATION for Victory” began in America with 

the signing of the Declaration of Independence, the 
ratification of the Constitution of the United States, and the 
framing of the constitutions of our individual states. The 
growth of our Nation is a record of the success of our 
philosophy and practice of public education—calamity 
howlers notwithstanding. If this be not true then our 
governmental philosophy has been without meaning and 
our educational system. without substance or method. There 
are those who hold that our present ability to adapt quickly 
our peacetime objectives and procedures to a wartime eco- 
nomy is in spite of our educational system, rather than be- 
cause of it. I cannot accept this point of view. The “Edu- 
cation for Victory” of which I am thinking has been and 
is an integral part of our social pattern. As I vision it, it 
is at once the inspiration—the process and the motive 
power—which produces democracy in peacetime and de- 
fends democracy in time of war. It has been, is, and al- 
ways will be our first line of national defense and dem- 
ocratic security whether in peace or in war. 

There can be no doubt that the present world crisis has 
forged the greatest challenge that our educational system 
has yet had to meet. One clear reason for this lies in the 
fact that the enemies of the ideal of democracy challenge it 
from a world basis—a challenge from the greatest combina- 
tion of nations opposed to the brotherhood-of-man ideal that 
history has ever recorded. I have the privilege and honor 
of addressing the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association founded ninety years ago. Since 
its first meeting in this city in 1852 with an attendance 
of twenty-four individuals interested in education, it has 
been the outspoken champion of education for “The Amer- 
ican Way,” in every crisis in our national history. It has 
consistently stood for and actively supported developmental 
opportunity for the individual as the birthright of the Amer- 
ican Citizen. 

It is opportune, therefore, that this great association dur- 
ing its present sessions should re-examine the concept in- 
herent in education as wé understand the term, and that 
it should frankly and fearlessly make every effort possible 
to maintain, preserve, and promote the basic pattern of our 
democratic education. It is likewise appropriate that in this 
great crisis it should make every possible effort to adapt 
and reinforce current programs to advance the cause of 
Victory in War and Victory for Peace. I repeat, it is our 
belief that the unique contribution of education in the 
“American War” is based on the firm conviction that de- 
velopmental opportunity to the limits of individual capacity 
is the birthright of the American citizen. It is not my 
purpose to attempt to prove this statement by reviewing 
the history of American education. It is my firm belief 
that this history is revealed through consistent progress 
toward the achievement of equalization of educational op- 
portunity—in organization and administration, in instruc- 
tional content and procedures, in teacher education, in 
recognition of individual student capacities and needs, and 
in financial support. 


American Education Is Adaptable 


The outstanding characteristic of American education is, 
in my opinion, its adaptability in time of national crisis to 
that purpose for which it became a part of our national 
and community life—the perpetuation of a government by 


*Address before the annual PSEA Convention, Harrisburg, December 29, 
42. 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY* 









FRANCIS B. HAAS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


free men. I wish, tonight, to comment upon the steps we 
have taken to adapt education in this Commonwealth to 
the national crisis. 

With reference to the transition of the schools from a 
peacetime effort to a wartime effort in this war for world 
freedom, the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA 
states a principle which may well be used as a guide— 
“While the essential work of organized education should 
not be interrupted or deflected for trifling reasons, ‘edu- 
cation as usual’ will be neither possible nor desirable. Al- 
though every activity in the schools may conceivably be 
related in some way to the war effort, we must decide not 
only what is important but also what is of first importance. 
Priorities must be established among educational activities.” 


Wartime Objectives vs. Permanent Objectives 


It is important to bear in mind as local school systems 
make the adaptations demanded by wartime needs, the 
Principles Relating Wartime Objectives to Permanent Ob- 
jectives in Education as adopted by the United States Office 
of Education Wartime Commission, January 28, 1942. 
These are: 


“t—War service comes first. In every instance where 
it can be shown that the successful prosecution of 
the war will be advanced by adjustments in ‘edu- 
cational purposes or organization, these changes 
should be made by the responsible educational au- 
thorities promptly and cheerfully. 

“2—In applying the foregoing principle, the following 
considerations should be kept in mind: 

(a) Many of the peacetime objectives of education 
are equally applicable in time of war. In fact, 
there are certain educational developments 
which are desirable in peace, but which, in 
war, become absolutely essential. (Example— 
Every person on completing his education 
should be equipped to do some useful work.) 
Therefore, placing war services first can con- 
tribute to certain aspects of educational prog- 
ress. 

(b) War service must be interpreted broadly enough 
to cover (1) the functions of the armed forces 
and auxiliary services, (2) the production of 
essential war materials, and (3) the mainte- 
nance of such standards of health and morale 
among the civilian populations as will enable 
them effectively to support themselves and 
fighting forces. 

(c) In serving the Nation’s war effort, education 
should devote a proportion of its time and 
energy to that part of the war effort which is 
concerned with solid and enduring peace and 
reconstruction. 

“3—Fducators should regard the current situation as 
an opportunity to render distinguished _ patriotic 
services in their localities and states. The educa- 
tional forces should not try to conserve and pro 
tect their present programs or institutions as such, 
but should actively seek ways of adjusting the 
educational program to the needs of a wartime 
situation. They should be prepared to make 
major adjustments in the types of educational 
services rendered. 

“4—The principles suggested here can be put into op 
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eration through such activities as the following 
(not listed in the order of importance). These 
activities are discussed in greater detail in the re- 
port of the Educational Policies Commission on 
‘A War Policy for American Schools’: 


Making available and training workers for war 
industries and wartime agriculture 
Producing certain goods and rendering certain 
services needed for the war 
Conserving materials and accepting the necessity 
of personal sacrifice 
Helping to raise funds to finance the war 
Increasing effective manpower by correcting edu- 
cational deficiencies 
Promoting health and physical efficiency 
Protecting school children and property against 
attack 
Protecting the ideals of democracy against war 
hazards 
Teaching the issues and progress of the war, the 
peace, and reconstruction 
Sustaining morale and strengthening initiative 
Promoting intelligent citizenship 
“s—Since the demands of the war situation on the 
schools, colleges, libraries, and other educational 
institutions are so imperative and are so intimately 
related to the success of the entire war effort, the 
maintenance of war-related educational services 
should be accorded a high degree of priority among 
competing claims on the public interest and the 
nation’s economic resources.” * 


War Production Training Program 


In Pennsylvania the adjustment of our education pro- 
gram to the war needs began months before Pearl Harbor. 
Our broad Vocational Education National Defense Training, 
now known as the War Production Training Program, 
began during the summer of 1940. On this program alone 
since that time there has been expended in Pennsylvania 
approximately $15,000,000 of federal money and approxi- 
mately 350,000 individuals have been trained or retrained 
for specific war activities. Our adaptation program includes 
the organization of the State Advisory Committee to the 
State Board for Vocational Education, on September 24, 
1940; the organization of the Council of State Administrators 
on July 22, 1941; the organization of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education to the State Council of Defense on 
September 30, 1941; our Education Conference held May 
11 and 12, 1942; and following the conference the appoint- 
ment of Wartime Education Committees in the fields of 
aviation, acceleration and pre-professional education, science 
and mathematics, social studies and geography, teacher edu- 
cation, financial support; and the actions of the State Coun- 
cil of Education relative to aeronautics, pre-induction, con- 
sumer and conservation education; and also certain actions 
concerning teacher education. The proceedings of these 
groups have been reported in Public Instruction and the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

In addition to these statements, under date of July 16, 
1942, it was my privilege to make a special report to the 
Governor entitled “The Impact of the War on Education 
in Pennsylvania, Part I,” to which were attached as exhibits 
copies of various implementing letters, circulars, and bul- 
letins. Part II of this repért is now in preparation. The 
purpose of these reports is to have available for the future 
a record of our ability as educators to adjust our peacetime 
Program to wartime needs. Our most recent adaptation is 
the statement of policy issued under date of December 23, 
1942, relating to our Pennsylvania program of acceleration. 





1"'The Pennsylvania Wartime Education Program’’—Public Instruction, 
November 1942. 
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In the Education Conference in May, 1942, the problem 
of Education for Victory was stated as follows: “How can 
school instruction, organization, and administration in war- 
time best provide for appropriate child-youth participation 
in the war effort and at the same time insure desired growth 
and development?” The energies of the Department of 
Public Instruction have been exerted to bring to reality 
this objective. 

Further Adaptations Necessary 

It is not, however, my purpose to imply that we have 
been doing all that we can and must do. There are vast 
areas of adaptation still requiring our utmost devotion. 
Childhood education must reemphasize the acquirement of 
the tools of learning, physical health and development, and 
emotional stability. American children during this crisis 
must be guaranteed their birthright of educational oppor- 
tunity. Expansion of elementary school services is required 
in the fields of nursery schools and kindergartens, before- 
and after-school recreational programs, and provision made 
for children of working mothers in war production centers. 

In the secondary schools important specific curricular 
modifications and adjustments are needed to advance the 
war effort. A large percentage of boys graduating from 
high schools will go directly into the armed forces, and 
girls in larger numbers will go into war production indus- 
tries and into service operations essential to the civilian 
and the home front. The secondary schools must train 
students to take their places in meeting manpower needs 
and at the same time must continue a program of general 
education through which our democratic heritage is carried 
from generation to generation. Both programs are possible 
and equally important. Without going into details I sug- 
gest for your immediate and thoughtful consideration the 
High School Victory Corps program as an agency through 
which these results may be largely achieved. The same 
general principles, as I see the problem, are valid in the 
field of higher education. 

A democratic pattern of education must provide educa- 
tional opportunity for citizens of all ages to the limit of 
their capacities. This means that the basic pattern of 
nursery, kindergarten, elementary, secondary, and higher 
education including its technical and professional aspects 
must maintain their essential qualities and at the same 
time be adapted to contribute their share to immediate 
wartime needs. In my judgment, there is at this time a 
very real danger of underemphasizing the meaning and 
contributions of liberal education in the long time pattern 
of American education. To permit this would be indeed 
a loss, the consequences of which would be difficult to 
measure. 

In addition this association in my judgment should ad- 
dress itself to some specific problems. The teacher shortage 
is becoming increasingly acute; this can only mean classes 
too large and perhaps closed schools. Teachers salaries are 
lagging behind reasonable cost of living standards; this 
inevitably means a diversion of professionally trained teach- 
ers to other occupations and dangerous decreases in our 
educational institutions. There is pressure upon girls and 
boys to leave the schools for war work, there is pressure 
to abandon important courses and subjects, and there is 
pressure to reduce school budgets and school taxes. It must 
be clear, however, since the justification for our profession 
is patriotic service to the nation, that this patriotic service 
must not preclude resistance to granting priorities to any 
social institution or service of less value to democracy than 
education. We must be the defenders of our heritage and 
our faith. 


Our Responsibility 
We, the members of the teaching profession, hold a unique 
respensibility in the battle for Victory. Through our con- 
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tacts with growing, impressionable, and developing youth 
we bridge the present and the future. We seek through 
our adaptations of the educational processes a speedy Vic- 
tory. We seek likewise to build attitudes and personalities 
that shall make a lasting peace in which the ideals of our 
founding fathers may continue to be nourished by the 
spring of goodwill and the sunlit rays of liberty. We must 
establish individual patterns of living and teaching to make 
sure Victory through Education. 

The elements of this pattern have been aptly expressed 
by Daniel A. Poling, pastor of the Baptist Temple of Phila- 
delphia, and the Chairman of the Advisory Committee on 
American Unity of the State Council of Defense. I leave 
them with you. 

God helping me— 

I—I Will Put First: 

God and Country, church and home. 

2—I Will Do My Bit and Make It My Best. 

3—I Will Serve Where I Am Called: 

For such a time as this, freedom is not an inher- 
itance—it is an achievement. 

4—I Will Destroy Intolerance—Beginning In My Own 

Heart 

We are Jews; we are Catholics; we are Protestants; 
we are white; we are black; we are first generation 
and sixth generation Americans—and we are Amer- 
icans all. 

5—I Will Be Unusually Alert In My Usual Activities 

and Duties: 
Life must go on and there must be neither neglect 
nor a war of hysteria. 

6—I Will “Hate No One: 

hate their vices, not themselves,” for hate corrodes 
the souls of those who hate. 

7—Always: 

I will conquer fear with faith; I will meet rumor 
with reason; I will assuage my sorrows by sharing 
my joys; I will make prayer my practice and service 
my program; I will “laugh and love and lift”; I 
will trust and not be afraid. 

God helping me, I will. 





Mechanicsburg Students 


Purchase Bonds and Stamps 
Mary Paut, M. H. S. Victory Committee Chairman 


Fiennes 1,350 pupils of the Mechanicsburg 
High School and the two Mechanicsburg grade schools 
took a real crack at the Japs for their sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor a year ago when they purchased a total of $1600.95 
worth of Defense Bonds and Stamps, Monday, December 
7, 1942. The sale averaged $1.18 worth of stamps pur- 
chased by each Mechanicsburg pupil. 

High school pupils, of which there are 830, purchased 
$946.70 worth of bonds and stamps, and a faculty group 
purchased $124 worth making a total of $1,070.70 for the 
high school. Twenty bonds were purchased by high school 
pupils (seventeen twenty-five dollar bonds, one fifty dollar 
bond, and two one hundred dollar bonds.) 

The Victory Committee, a high school student council 
committee composed of five members, had charge of the 
drive, and over the M. H. S. sound system broadcast a 
student-written editorial on the commemoration of Pearl 
Harbor Day. After the broadcast, home room organiza- 


tions took charge of ordering stamps and bonds from the 
office in a special period. Bonds and stamps were sold dur- 
ing a special period in the afternoon also. 

The following is the editorial, written by Mary Paul, 
a senior who was Victory Committee chairman, which was 
broadcast: 








February, 1943 


“Students, today is December 7, ‘Remember Pearl Harbor 
Day, a day we cannot and will not forget; a day which 
will go down in history as the time when America was 
forced into World War II. 

“Just one year ago today, the seventh of December, 1941, 
on a sunny, clear Sunday morning on the little island of 
Hawaii in the town of Honolulu (Pearl Harbor) natives 
of the island and Americans were preparing to attend 
their Sunday morning church services. There was an at- 
mosphere of tranquility and satisfaction among the people. 
Perhaps this feeling was there because citizens of the island 
knew that America, their big brother, was keeping a pro- 
tecting eye on them through soldiers and sailors who were 
stationed there. 

“Then, suddenly out of the blue sky a dark speck was 
seen approaching on the western horizon. Closer it came, 
larger it grew. Then there were two, three, four, fifty, 
one hundred and five. Closer they came, until they were 
right over the little town of Pearl Harbor—a smirk on the 
yellow face of the head pilot, a command, then a disastrous 
blow shook the island. 

“The specks were bombers—Jap bombers carrying their 
loads of death and destruction to the little town that had 
been sleeping lazily in the morning sun. But no longer it 
slept—suddenly and startled it awoke. Men went to battle 
stations to return the blows. Red Cross workers rushed 
to hospitals and set up temporary Red Cross stations as 
fires dotted the -tiny island. Later it was reported 1,000 
aircraft were destroyed on the ground, and nineteen Amer- 
ican battleships were damaged or sunk. What did all this 
mean in terms of human lives? Two thousand, three 
hundred and forty were killed, 948 wounded, and 960 
missing which made a total of 4,500 casualities. 

“The afternoon of December 7, we Americans here at 
home heard of the treacherous attack-hardly able to believe 
it. Why, that very day the Japanese Ambassadors Nomura 
and Kurusu were discussing peace terms in Washington— 
at least that is what Americans were led to believe. It 
was a treacherous stab in the back, this attack on Pearl 
Harbor by the Japanese. 


“Yes, ‘Remember Pearl Harbor,’ will ring in the hearts 
and minds of every American for years to come. But 
since December 7 America has awakened. This day has 
wrought the greatest military and economic change in 
America in modern history. 

“We have been at war one year. During that year 
American soldiers have been stationed on every battle 
front in every corner of the earth to defend the American 
rights which our fathers fought to obtain and preserve. 

“At home the greatest army in the history of America is 
being built. The American production line is feeding the 
fighting fronts with ammunition, tanks, planes, and guns. 

“The economic change has brought rationing of con- 
sumer goods, taxes, Federal control of prices, percentages 
of incomes deducted voluntarily for War Bonds, and a vast 
Civilian Defense Organization. 

“Yes, this one day changed the lives of Americans— 
our lives. Each one of us feels the war in some way. We 
have felt it in our school as several of our teachers have 
gone to fight for our country and we will feel it more as 
some of our students leave for branches of the armed services. 

“Last December 7, we were attacked! 

“This December 7, today, let us, the students of Mechanics- 
burg High School, avenge that attack of destruction and 
death by each one of us purchasing at least one roc De- 
fense Stamp. 

“Come on students! Come on Americans! ‘Remember 
Pearl Harbor!’ It is our chance to do our duty! Our 
country calls us to do our part!” 
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THE 1942 FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


GAIN the time has come to prepare income tax re- 

.turns which must be filed on or before March 15, 1943. 
Nearly every teacher in Pennsylvania will be required to 
file an income tax return. A greater number than in the 
past will be required to pay income taxes. Teachers who 
have paid income taxes in previous years will find when 
filing tax returns on 1942 income a number of modifications, 
which will result in considerably higher taxes. 


Major Changes in the Law and Their Implications 

The Revenue Act of 1942 is designed to increase federal 
tax revenue by increasing the number of taxpayers and by 
increasing the rate of the tax. To accomplish this, several 
significant changes have been made. These are: 


1. Personal exemptions for single persons have been re- 
duced from $750 to $500 and for married persons and heads 
of families from $1500 to $1200. 

These reductions make it mandatory for every teacher to 
file an income tax return whose gross income and marital 
status are as follows: 

(a) If the teacher has a gross income of $500 or over, 
is single for the entire year, or married and has lived with 
the husband or wife for any part of the taxable year 1942. 

(b) If the teacher has a gross income of $1200 or over, 
is married and has lived with the husband or wife for 
the entire taxable year 1942. If both husband and wife 
have a combined gross income of $1200 or over they must 
each file a return or a joint return. 

(c) If the teacher is married and lived with the hus- 
band or wife for only part of the taxable year and both 
husband and wife had an income and their combined 
income was $1200 or over, or equal to, or in excess of 
their total personal exemption they must each file a re- 
turn or a jeint return. If only one has an income and 
his gross income is $1200 or over, or equal to, or in ex- 
cess of his personal exemption, only he is required to 
make a return. 

2. Credit for each dependent has been reduced from $400 
to $350. Dependents are persons who receive more than 
% of their support from the taxpayer and who are under 
18 years of age or not capable of self support because 
mentally or physically defective. 

3. The surtax rate has been increased from 6% to 13% 
on surtax net income of $2000 or less. Likewise the sur- 
tax rates have been increased in every surtax net income 
bracket. Teachers can determine the surtax from the fol- 
lowing: 


Surtax Net Income Surtax Rate 


$2000 or less 13% 

Over $2000 but not over $260 plus 16% of excess over 
$4000 ° $2000 

Over $4000 but not over $580 plus 20% of excess over 


$6000 $4000 but not over $6000 


These rates are more than double the rates of last year, 
which indicate that teachers having the same net income, 
personal exemptions, and credits for dependents will pay 
more than double the amount of surtax paid on 1941 income. 


. The normal tax rate has been increased from 4% to 
6% . 
0. 


Other Changes in the Law of Interest to Teachers 


1. If a husband and wife file separate returns, both must 
use the same form, either the simplified form 1040A or 
the regular form 1040. 


A. CLAIR MOSER 


Ass't Executive Secretary and Dir. of Research, PSEA 


2. Income tax returns must be filed on the regular form 
if rents or royalties are received during 1942. 

3. On the simplified form personal exemptions and credits 
for dependents are determined by the marital status and the 
number of dependents of the individual on July 1, 1942. 
Last year they were determined by such status on December 
31, 1941. ; 

4. If the simplified form is used the credit for a de- 
pendent is $385. This is $35 more than the credit of $350 
when using the regular form, but it is given in lieu of de- 
ductions and earned income credit allowed on the regular 
form. 

5. Pensions for personal injuries or sickness resulting 
from active service in the armed forces for any country are 
exempt from income tax. Last year such pensions were 
exempt only for persons who served in the armed fortes of 
the United States. 


6. Alimony or support of divorced or legally separated 
persons is treated as income to the wife and as an allowable 
deduction for the husband. 

7. Deductions are allowed for medical expenses which 
exceed 5% of net income, with maximum deductions of 
$1250 for a single person and $2500 for a married person. 
Such expenses include doctor, dental, and hospital bills, 
cost of medical supplies and medicines, nurses’ fees, health 
and accident insurance premiums, payments for hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, membership in groups furnishing group 
medical service or group hospitalization and clinical care. 
It should be noted, however, that deductions cannot be made 
for medical expenses which are paid by insurance companies. 

8. An additional exemption of $250 for a single person 
and $300 for a married person is allowed members of the 
armed forces below the grade of commissioned officers. 

g. It is no longer necessary to file returns under oath. A 
written statement that the return was made under the 
penalties for perjury is required. 

Preparing the Return 

Taxpayers are again permitted to use either the simplified 
form (if gross income is $3000 or less) or the regular form 
to report income tax returns. It is advisable to compute 
the income tax on both forms and use the one most ad- 
vantageous to the taxpayer. If the simplified form is used 
the personal exemptions and credits for dependents are 
subtracted from the gross income and the balance is the 
amount subject to the income tax. By use of a table printed 
on the form the income tax can easily be determined. 

If the regular form is used the net income is determined 
by subtracting allowable deductions from the gross income. 
The most common deductions for teachers are: 

t. Dues to professional organizations, local, state, and 
national 

2. Costs of attending meetings or conventions of pro- 
fessional organizations if the teacher has not been 
reimbursed for such costs 


3. Costs of professional periodicals and magazines 

4. Employment agencies’ fees paid to secure employment 
5. Amounts paid to substitutes if paid by the teacher 

6. Automobile license fees (owners and operators) 

7. Automobile use tax at $5 

8. State gasoline tax at 4c per gallon 

9. Admission tax 

10. Real and personal property tax 

11. Contributions to charitable and non-profit organiza- 


tions 
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12. Interest on loans, mortgages, etc. 

After deducting exemptions and credit for dependents 
from the net income, the difference is the surtax net income 
on which the surtax is paid. From the surtax net income 
subtract the earned income credit (10% of the net income 
if the net income is $3000 or less, if the net income is over 
$3000 the credit is 10% of the net income or 10% of the 
earned net income* whichever is the smaller). The balance 
is the amount upon which the normal tax of 6% is paid. 


Paying the Income Tax 


The total income tax may be paid in full when the re- 
turn is filed or it may be paid in equal installments on 
the 15th day of March, June, September, and December, 
respectively. If any installment is not paid on the due date 
the balance becomes due immediately and 6% interest is 
charged on the delinquent tax for the period of delinquency. 
Taxpayers may be granted an extension of time by the col- 
lector of internal revenue upon application. If an exten- 
sion of time is granted for any payment, 6% interest is 
charged on that particular payment for the period of the 
extension. 


Victory Tax 


In addition to the changes listed above the Revenue Act 
of 1942 also imposed a 5% Victory Tax. The tax is col- 
lected at the source by each employer on all salaries and 
wages with the exception of wages paid to agricultural 
labor, domestic help, members of the armed forces, and self 
employed persons. School boards are required to deduct 
the tax in accordance with a schedule set up in the law or 
they may compute the tax at 5% on the salary payment in 
excess of specified exemptions. In the latter instance, if 
teachers are paid weekly, the deduction is 5% of the 
weekly salary in excess of $12; if they are paid bi-weekly, 
the deduction is 5% of the bi-weekly salary in excess of 
$24; if they are paid semi-monthly, the deduction is 5% 
of the semi-monthly salary in excess of $26; if they are paid 
monthly, the deduction is 5% of the monthly salary in 
excess of $52. Regardless of the number of months over 
which the annual salary is distributed, the deduction is 
computed as stated above. These deductions are payable 
quarterly by the employer to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. 

If teachers have dual employment or are employed after 
school hours and during vacations, the salaries or wages 
received for such employment are also subject to the Victory 
Tax and the employer is required to make deductions in 
accordance with the schedule appearing above. 

At the close of the taxable year, 1943, each employer is 
required to give a receipt to each individual employed 
during the year showing the period of employment, the 
salary or wages paid, and the total amount withheld for 
the Victory Tax. 

When the income tax return for 1943 is filed on or before 
March 15, 1944, the teacher also files a victory tax return 
on 1943 income. If a teacher uses the simplified form to 
file returns, the victory tax is 5% of the gross income in 
excess of $624. When the regular form is used the victory 
tax is 5% of the gross income (less certain deductions in- 
dicated on the form) in excess of $624. 

If the total amount withheld by the employer from sal- 
aries and wages is more than the computed amount of the 
victory tax, the excess may be applied to income tax for 
1943 or it will be refunded by the government. If a less 
amount was withheld, the teacher must pay the difference 
in one sum upon filing the return. 

The victory tax ends when the year ends in which the 
war ceases. After the war a credit on the victory tax for 


* Earned net income is total income for personal services less 
expenses, 
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each year paid will be allowed all taxpayers as follows: 25% 
to single persons up to a maximum of $500; 40% to mar. 
ried persons up to a maximum of $1000; and 2% for each 
dependent up to a maximum of $100. These credits may 
be used to pay income tax after the war or they will be 
refunded by the government. If a taxpayer wishes to use 
these credits before the end of the war, he may use them 
to pay premiums on life insurance in force September 1, 
1942, to reduce indebtedness incurred prior to September 
I, 1942, and for the purchase of United States bonds dur. 
ing the taxable year. These credits are taken when the in- 
come tax return is filed by applying them to the income 
tax liability. 

The foregoing facts are based upon the law and oral 
interpretation from recognized sources, but for detailed 
instructions consult local offices of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. 





“Schools at War” Program 


in Tunkhannock 


UNKHANNOCK High School is proud of its record 
of participation in school war activities. It was com- 
plimented over the “Victory Hour” program on November 
10 on being one of the first to organize a Victory Corps. 
The school is offering the following Victory Corps 
classes and activities in addition to its regular curriculum: 
review physics, radio, home nursing, nutrition, aviation 
mathematics, farmerettes, model plane building, blue print 
reading, mechanical drawing, signal corps, map reading, 
photography, first aid, military drill, surgical dressings, air- 
plane spotters, girls’ shop, boys’ shop, salvage corps, and 
auto maintenance corps for girls. To participate in making 
surgical dressings, the class goes directly to Red Cross 
Headquarters. Every student has fifteen minutes of calis. 
thenics each day in addition to the regularly-scheduled 
physical education classes. Aviation and consumer educa- 
tion courses were started when school opened in September. 
The school took an active part in the recent Scrap Drive, 
The boys competed against the girls, and the girls were 
victorious. An average of 608 pounds per pupil was col- 
lected. Part of the money was used to erect an obstacle 
course on the athletic field and every boy goes over the 
course each day. The balance was used to buy War Bonds. 
The school had several “scrap dances,” the proceeds from 
which were given to the USO and to the British War Re- 
lief Society. Money was also raised to send Christmas gifts 
to boys from the school who are in the service. 


———¢ —____. 


My Pledge 


My country is the U. S. A. 

My homeland, good and free. 

I love her much for what she is, 
And all she means to me. 


To her I pledge allegiance 
With all my heart and soul; 

To cherish, serve, and honor her 
Shall ever be my goal. 


My boys and girls must love her, too, 
And my daily prayer shall be 

That ’neath Old Glory’s stripes and stars 
They'll keep their liberty. 


By Isabelle C. McClain of West View, 
Pittsburgh, who died in February, 1942, 
after 46 years of service in the classroom. 
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TAX REDUCTION OR TAX REFORM? 


TATE tax reduction has been an active public issue 
G ever since the primaries. As reported by the daily press, 
the major political parties in the Commonwealth have prom- 
ised the electorate State tax reductions of varying magni- 
tude. Certain spokesmen are reputed to have promised “some 
reduction of State taxes,” others are said to have pledged 
a flat $100,000,000 reduction in State taxes. 

It is the main purpose of the subsequent paper to investi- 
gate briefly the advisability of legislative action designed to 
reduce State taxes and to compare the relative advantages of 
any substantial tax reduction program with a program con- 
templating substantial tax and expenditure reforms. 

To give the discussion a measure of perspective, it seems 
advisable to get an over-all view of State and local tax col- 
lections in Pennsylvania for the period from 1930 to 1940. 
Table I, below, shows the significant trends at a glance. 


TABLE I 


Pennsylvania State and Local Tax Collections, Per Capita Tax Collections 
and Per Capita Tax Collections as Percentages of the Per 
Capita Income of Pennsylvanians for the Years 
1930, 1935, and 19402 
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Inspection of Cols. 2 and 3 shows that whereas State tax 
collections increased from $143,000,000 in 1930 to $247,000,- 
000 in 1940, local tax collections decreased from $350,000,000 
in 1930 to an estimated $290,000,000 in 1940. In other words, 
whereas State tax collections increased by $104,000,000, local 
tax collections decreased by $60,000,000. These changes pro- 
duced a net increase in total tax collections of but $44,000,000. 
This relatively small increase in total tax collections is re- 
flected in Col. 4 which shows that total per capita tax collec- 
tions increased from $51 to but $52. Col. 5 presents per 
capita tax collections expressed as percentages of per capita 
income. The figures show that in 1930, 7.4% of the income 
of Pennsylvanians was absorbed by State and local taxes 
whereas in 1940 an estimated 9.0% was accounted for by 
State and local levies. 


Pennsylvania’s Tax Load 


These last mentioned percentages are not only useful in- 
dices of changes in the Pennsylvania tax load, they also 
facilitate significant comparisons of the tax load of the Com- 
monwealth with that of other states. Comparing the Penn- 
sylvania tax load with the load in other states, it may be ob- 
served that in 1938, eight out of thirteen states whose 
products competed with those of the Commonwealth had 
higher ‘total-tax-collections-income’ percentage ratios than the 
Commonwealth. The actual percentages for the states in 

1 Adapted from: The Joint State Government Commission of the General 
Assembly, ‘‘First ‘Report on the Tax and Financial Problems of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania to the General Assembly,’’ January, 1941, 


Table I, p. 51. The above document will henceforth be referred to as 
Commission Report, 
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question ranged from 9.29% for Ohio to 14.10% for New 
Jersey with Pennsylvania showing a percentage ratio of 
10.6%. * 

In other words, in 1938, the last year for which comparable 
data are readily available, Pennsylvania’s total tax load com- 
pared rather favorably with the tax load in competing states. 

In the light of this advantageous showing, the question 
may well be asked: what is the basis for all the current tax 
reduction agitation? The answer as given by the same 
political discussions which originated the agitation is as 
simple as it is inadequate. It is contended that tax reduction 
should be one of the objectives of the 1943 General Assembly 
because “relief” expenditures have decreased. 


Inasmuch as the prevailing argument for State tax reduc- 
tion is primarily justified by reference to changes in “relief” 
load, “relief” expenditures warrant investigation. 

What is called “relief” or “direct relief” in everyday dis- 
cussion is technically known as “general assistance”. General 
assistance grants, again, are but one type of grant under the 
jurisdiction of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Assis- 
tance. In addition to “general assistance” the Department is 
concerned with the administration of grants to “dependent 
children”, “the needy aged”, and so-called “blind pensions”. 

To speak meaningfully of “welfare or relief expenditures”, 
it is necessary to consider all “welfare expenditures”. Any 
discussion which singles out but one such expenditure is 
likely to lead to conclusions not justified by the pertinent 
facts. 

Those who base their argument for substantial tax reduc- 
tion upon the contention that “relief” expenditures have 
declined considerably have the support of the facts as regards 
the decline in “relief? load and yet their insistence upon 
substantial tax reductions does not constitute a valid infer- 
ence. 

As Table II, Cols. 8 and g show, the proponents of drastic 
tax reductions are quite right: direct relief, which is financed 
exclusively out of State funds, has decreased rapidly from a 
high of approximately 46 million dollars during the period 
July-December, 1938, to a low of about 7 million dollars 
for the period from January-June, 1942. 

TABLE II 


Total Public Assistance and General Assistance (Direct Relief) Expenditures 
for Six Months. Periods from July 1, 1938 to June 30, 19428 
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Expenditures 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
July-Dec. 1938 56 3 49 4 7 —6 39 6 
Jan.-June 1939 62 10 56 13 6 —7 45 16 
July-Dec. 1939 65 4 58 3 7 8 46 1 
Jan.-June 1940 57 —12 48 —17 9 31 35 —24 
July-Dec. 1940 51. —10 41 —14 10 12 26 —24 
Jan.-June 1941 49 —3 37 —9 12 20 19 —26 
July-Dec. 1941 40 —18 28 —23 12 None 11 —42 
Jan.-June 1942 36 —10 25 —13 11 —4 7 —31 
2See Commission Report, Table IV, Col. 9, p. 56. | x 
3 Adapted from Pennsylvania Public Assistance Review, miscellaneous 


issues 1938-1942. Dollar figures have been rounded off. 
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Unfortunately the cheery story told by Cols. 8 and 9 is not 
the whole story of welfare expenditures. 

A closer inspection of the Table (Col. 2) indicates that 
total expenditures for all public assistance grants have de- 
creased at a considerably lesser rate than expenditures for 
general assistance (direct relief) and grant expenditures from 
Federal funds (Cols. 6 and 7) have already actually shown 
an increase. What is the significance of these data? Clearly 
the data show that the decline in direct relief expenditures 
has been partially compensated for by increases in old-age 
assistance grants, aids to children, and pensions for the blind. 
It further suggests that drastic tax reduction based exclusively 
upon negative changes in direct relief expenditures is likely 
to affect seriously the future solvency of the General Fund 
of the Commonwealth. 

The last proposition calls for substantiation. Such sub- 
stantiation must attempt to answer the question: what are 
the probable total public assistance expenditures from State 
funds for the coming biennium? There is no reason to 
assume—unless one insists upon indulging in wishful think- 
ing—that the expenditures from State funds for blind pen- 
sions, aids to children, and old-age assistance grants will tend 
to decline in the near future. Pensions to the blind are a 
matter of right rather than need and the blind population is 
relatively constant. The need for aid to children is not likely 
to decline materially because our industrial mobilization has 
considerably increased the mobility of some groups in the 
community.* Last but not least, war or no war, the age 
distribution of the population will continue to change in a 
manner typical of the past for some years to come. That is to 
say, an increasing percentage of the population will consist 
of “old folks”. In the light of these generally admitted facts, 
it may be assumed that, at current prices, welfare grants, 
exclusive of direct relief grants, to be financed out of State 
funds will continue to cost in the neighborhood of 19 million 
dollars per six-month period or 38 million dollars per year. 
However, it must be realized this argument is based upon 
the ultra-conservative assumption that past upward trends * 
in grants to the needy aged, needy children, and the blind 
will change and that the expenditure load represented by 
these grants will become stabilized. 

There is some reason to believe that direct relief grants 
(Col. 8) may continue to decline in the future. How much 
of a decline may be expected is difficult to predict. However, 
it may be noted that about a year ago, the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance estimated that about 40% of 
the cases then on the general assistance rolls represented 
unemployables.* Assuming that this percentage still holds, 
an optimist’ might possibly expect a 60 per cent reduction 
in general assistance expenditures. If this assumption is 
permissible, then at current prices, the relief load for the 
years ahead may be estimated at about 5.6 million dollars 
per year. Adding this last figure to the 38 million dollars 
previously estimated, total grant expenditures for the coming 
biennium may be conservatively estimated at about 44 million 
dollars per year—provided prices do not change during the 
years immediately ahead. Merely to mention this condition 
is to call for drastic revision of the estimates! 


Influence of Increase of Cost of Living 


In all the history of the industrial nations, all major 
wars have generated substantial increases in prices, * includ- 


“See, Social Security Bulletin, September, 1941, Vol. 4, No. 9, p. 12, 
Campbell, J. and Harris, C. R., ‘‘Migration and National Defense.’’ 

® See Social Security Bulletin, September, 1942, Vol. 5, No. 9, pp. 34 
and 35, charts 2 and 3. 

® Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, ‘‘Employability_of Penn- 
sylvania’s General Assistance Case Load in April, 1941,’’ p. 9, Table I 

TAt this writing, it is reported that President Roosevelt has ordered the 
demobilization of W.P.A. At the present an estimated 26,000 persons are 
engaged upon work projects. When the order is made fully effective, some 
of these people may have to fall back upon general assistance. 

8 Davis, Harold T., The Analysis of Economic Time Series, 1941, Chapter I. 
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ing increases in the cost of living.® In connection with 
World War I, the cost of living in the United States rose 
from 131.3 in July, 1917, to 165.0 in November, 1918, and 
kept on rising until it reached a high of 204.3 in July, 1920. 
During the present conflict, the cost of living has risen about 
179% over the period from Jan. 1, 1941, to September 15, 
1942, *° or approximately an average of 1% per month. On 
the conservative assumption that retail prices will continue 
to rise at the average rate characteristic of the recent past, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that by May 31, 1945, (the 
end of the biennium for which the General Assembly meet- 
ing now in Harrisburg must make financial provision) the 
cost of living will be about 49% above the cost of living as 
of January 1, 1941. 

How will this possible and not improbable increase in the 
cost of living affect welfare and other expenditures such as 
expenditures for public education? 

First let us consider welfare expenditures. On the as- 
sumption, previously stated, that the cost of living will con- 
tinue to rise as it has in the recent past and that past grant 
expenditures already reflect changes in the cost of living, 
welfare expenditures for the biennium 1943-45 may be ex- 
pected to be approximately 15% higher than the dollar 
amount (44 million per year) previously estimated in terms 
of constant prices. In other words, grants during the 
biennium 1943-45 may be conservatively estimated about 
50 million dollars per year—provided the welfare load does 
not continue to increase as it has ever since 1936. 

For the Nation as a whole, grants to the aged, children, 
and the blind have increased about 26% in terms of con- 
stant retail prices between 1938 and 1942, 1! which represents 
an average increase of about 5% per year. If this increase 
in load with price changes eliminated should continue, the 
average load represented by categorical assistance might well 
be 7% higher during the biennium 1943-45 than during the 
reference period, in which event Pennsylvania’s total as- 
sistance load will call for an average expenditure of 60 mil- 
lion dollars per year for the biennium in question. Conserva- 
tive legislators may do well if they proceed on the assump 
tion that the average load per year will fall somewhere be- 
tween 50 and 60 million dollars per year, an estimate which 
would call for’ a biennium appropriation of about $r110,- 
000,000. 


Though the previous discussion has been in the main con- 
cerned with an estimation of welfare expenditures, simply 
because those pressing for drastic tax reduction stress the de- 
cline in expenditures for relief grants without mentioning 
the increases in other types of welfare grants, it must be 
clearly understood that the changes in the cost of living will 
increase other State expenditures, unless, of course, essential 
public services are allowed to be impaired. 


Adjustment in Teachers’ Salaries 


The increase in the cost of living has already been recog- 
nized by the Commonwealth in the case of the employees of 
the State Liquor Stores and other public employees to whom 
salary increases have been granted. The same kind of recog- 
nition will have to be accorded to professional and other 
employees of the school system if the schools are to discharge 
their duties adequately in these crucial days. There can be 
no question that if teachers’ salaries throughout the Com- 
monwealth are to be adjusted for changes in the cost of living, 
the job must be done on the State level. To be sure, there 
are some local school boards which can well afford to com- 
pensate teachers and other school employees for the in- 

® National Industrial Conference Board, ‘*‘The Cost of Living in the United 
States 1914-1928," p. 64 Table 6, also, p. 147, Chart 8. 
<a Journal of the National Education Association, November, 1942, 


11 See, Social Security Bulletin, September 1942, Vol. 5, No. 9, pp. 34-35. 
Also, Journal of the National Education Association, November 1942, p. 232. 
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crease in the cost of living out of their own resources. ** 
However, any such local adjustments would fall short of 
what is desirable because the poor districts could ill afford 
to make the necessary salary changes out of their own tax 
resources. To deny this is to assert that the hundreds of 
districts making their annual pilgrimage to Harrisburg to 
qualify for so-called distressed district grants have untapped 
tax resources! 

The question therefore arises: how much would it take 
to compensate the members of the teaching profession and 
other school employees for increases in the cost of living 
during the coming biennium? 

The current expenditures of the public school system 
run, on the average, in the neighborhood of $140,000,000 
per year.’® In the average year about $100,000,000 of this 
total ?* is accounted for by expenses of instruction. This 
amount represents the average annual expenditure of the 
public schools for the salaries of supervisory, instructional, 
and sub-professional employees. Hence $100,000,000 is a 
reasonably adequate figure for the purpose of estimating the 
probable amount of State appropriation called for if teachers, 
supervisors, and their staffs are to be compensated for the 
probable rise in the cost of living during the biennium 1943- 
45: 

At the outset, it should be clearly realized that to increase 
professional salaries in the schools in accordance with the 
past percentage increases in the cost of living does not fully 
compensate professional employees for probable future 
changes in the cost of living, simply because the cost of 
living is not likely to remain stationary. To compensate 
professional employees fully for the probable increase in the 
cost of living during the biennium 1943-45, salary increases 
equivalent to the average difference in the cost of living prior 
to January 1, 1941, and the average cost between June 1, 
1943, and May 31, 1945, would have to be made available. 
As has been pointed out above *® the cost of living between 
January 1, 1941, and September 15, 1942, increased, on the 
average about 1% per month. If retail prices continue to 
rise at past rates, the cost of living on May 31, 1943, should 
be 25% above the cost prior to January 1, 1941, and upon 
the close of the biennium 1943-45 it should be about 49% 
above the cost prior to that date. Hence the average cost of 
living for the period June 1, 1943, to May 31, 1945, will be 
37% higher than the cost prior to January 1, 1941. This is 
but one way of saying that if the standard of living of the 
teacher, increased Federal taxes aside, during the coming 
biennium is to be maintained at the level which prevailed 
prior to January I, 1941, a 37% increase in the total salary 
budget is called for. In terms of dollar amounts, this would 
mean an average increase in State appropriations for the 
public schools of about $37,000,000 per year. Adding this 
total to the estimated annual public assistance expenditures 
of $55,000,000, a grand total of $92,000,000 is obtained. This 
grand total may well be compared with $117,000,000, the 
total of assistance payments financed out of State funds in 
1939 '* to realize the folly of drastic tax reduction. 


Estimated welfare expenditures plus additional educational 
appropriations may well come within $25,000,000 of the peak 
of welfare expenditures, the decrease in which is made the 
basis of the agitation for tax reduction.. Needless to say, 


12 See, Pennsylvania State Education Association, ‘‘Report of the Committee 
on Survey of School Costs,’’ pp. 126-201 for total true property value in 
school districts. Also, Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania Planning,’’ May-June 1940, Vol. 6, No. 5 for school tax rates in 
local districts. 

13 Pennsylvania State Education Association, op. cit., p. 20, Table 7. 

‘4 Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, ‘Statistical Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction,’’ Harrisburg, 1936, pp. 103, 114, 
125 and 156. Also, Report of the Allentown Branch of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association on the Financial Problems of the School Dis- 
trict of Allentown, p. 42. 

% See above, p. 8. 

16 See above, Table II, p. 5. 
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this $25,000,000 “safety margin” may well prove an illusion, 
because some State employees have already been partially 
compensated for changes in the cost of living and‘as retail 
prices rise more are likely to press new claims. 

In passing, it may be pointed out that the “safety margin” 
is not likely to be increased by improved collections from 
currently used sources. Quite the contrary! In the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1941, the Commonwealth collected 
$351,000,000 in taxes.’7 Out of this total, $23,000,000 ** 
was derived from levies upon alcoholic beverages. In addi- 
tion, the Commonwealth derived a profit of $18,000,000 from 
its liquor monopoly.*® In view of the everincreasing de- 
mands of the military establishment for alcohol, the last two 
items may decrease during the coming biennium. *° 

In addition to those who agitate for State tax reduction 
on the ground that “direct relief” is decreasing—an argu- 
ment which overlooks the fact that other relief grants are 
increasing and that adequate schooling for the children of 
the Commonwealth calls for additional State expenditures 
to compensate teachers for the rising cost of living—there 
are those who urge State reduction on the ground that State 
taxes should be decreased to compensate the taxpayer for the 
increase in Federal levies. With a view of evaluating this 
argument, it should be observed that a $10 reduction in Mr. 
Jones’ State taxes will not decrease Mr. Jones’ total taxes 
(State and Federal) by $10. The decrease in his total taxes 
will be less than $10—how much less depending upon the 
State tax decreased or removed. This proposition is valid 
and applicable to both individual and corporate taxpayers, 
because State and local taxes are deductible when determin- 
ing Federal corporate and individual income tax liability. 


The principle governing the mutual dependency of State 
(including local) tax obligations and Federal tax obligations 
is illustrated by Table III below. 


TABLE III 


Federal Personal Income Tax Reductions Available to Pennsylvania Tax- 
payers in Different Income Groups Because of the Imposition of the 
Pennsylvania Property (Intangibles) Tax and the Pennsyl- 
vania Local Real Estate Tax 
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6,729.00 1,081.04 277.00 297.00 72.02 77.22 
14,792.00 3,828.14 1,023.00 548.00 429.66 226.16 
66,915.00 37,332.50 8,302.00 1,416.00 6,133.22 1,062.00 
706,167.00 595,048.96 133,934.00 5,042.00 117,861.92 4,436.00 





Legend: 

Col. 2 Federal income tax, exclusive of victory tax, computed on the as- 
sumption that taxpayer is married, has the average number of de- 
pendents, and derives the average fraction of income for a taxpayer 
in his class from tax exempt securities. 

Col. 3. computed on the assumption that taxpayer derives the average frac- 
tion of income for a taxpayer of his class from taxable securities, 
the securities being taxed at the rate (State plus county) of .008. 

Col. 4 computed on the assumption that the taxpayer owns the average 


17 Commerce Clearing House, Tax Systems, 9th ed., p. 551. 

18 Ibid., p. 351. 

19 Tbid., p. 360. ' 

It is sometimes contended in public discussions that priorities will 
make it necessary for the Commonwealth to reduce expenditures on capital 
outlays. It may be noted that the only capital outlays of the Commonwealth 
of quantitative significance are represented by ow construction financed 
out of gasoline tax proceeds. In view of gasoline and tire rationing, re- 
duction of gasoline tax proceeds does not require action by the General 
Assembly. 
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amount of realty for h. eae of his class, such realty bein 
taxed at the mean effective Pennsylvania urban realty rate of .02 


All averages have been determined on the basis of National data for the 
years 1936-37. For details of the statistical procedure see, Commission 
Report, Appendix B, Section III, p. 266. Also, W ueller, P. H., and 
Cohen, M., ‘War and Changes in the State and Federal Tax Structures,’ 
in Taxes, September, 1942, p, 517. 


The table shows in Col. 2 the Federal income tax payable 
under the Federal statute now in force by typical taxpayers 
whose average income is shown in Col. 1, if these taxpayers 
were not subject to either the Pennsylvania personal property 
tax or the Pennsylvania local real estate tax. Cols. 3 and 4, 
respectively, show the average Pennsylvania personal property 
tax and the average Pennsylvania local real estate tax payable 
by typical taxpayers in different income classes. Cols. 5 and 
6, respectively, show the Federal personal income tax deduc- 
tions, which different typical taxpayers may claim because 
of the imposition of Pennsylvania’s personal property tax 
and local real estate tax, respectively. 

The information contained in the table is to be used as 
follows: Suppose Mr. Jones, who is a typical taxpayer in the 
income class having an average income of $1,897 (Col. 1) 
wishes to know how, in terms of dollars and cents, he would 
gain if the local realty tax *2 were abolished. Well, his real 
estate tax is $79.95 (Col. 4) and hence it might appear upon 
first thought that his gain would be $79.95. However, 
figuring in this simple way Jim Jones does not take all the 
pertinent facts into consideration. If the Pennsylvania real 
estate tax would really be abolished, he would lose $15.19 
(Col. 6) “worth” of Federal tax reduction. This is but 
another way of saying that his Federal income tax which was 
but $17.59 when the realty tax was imposed (Col. 2 minus 
Col. 6) would now be $32.68 (Col. 2). Hence, to discover 
how much he would actually gain if the local realty tax 
were abolished, Jim Jones would have to subtract $15.19 
(Col. 6) from $79.95 (Col. 4). In other words, his actual 
gain would not be $79.95 but $64.76. ** 

Or again, take the case of Aloysius Beckenridge, who be- 
longs to the group of taxpayers whose average income is 
$706,167 (Col. 1) and who is so unfortunate as to be subject 
to both the Pennsylvania personal property tax (Col. 3) and 
the Pennsylvania local real estate tax (Col. 4). If the per- 
sonal property tax should be abolished, Mr. Beckenridge 
would not “gain” $133,934 but only $16,073 (Col. 3 minus 
Col. 5). If, on the other hand, the local real property tax 
should be abolished, Beckenridge, Esq., would not “gain” ** 
$5,042 but only $606. 

The two cases, which the reader can multiply by reference 
to the table, show that: (1) the reduction in taxpayer’s total 
obligation consequent upon the removal of a State or local 
tax is less than the amount due under the tax removed, (2) 
the difference beween the total obligation and the amount 
due under the State or local tax removed, depends upon the 
type of State or local tax abolished, (3) the wealthier an 
individual, the less, percentagewise, he gains from the re- 
moval of State or local taxes of the same type. 

The above discussed considerations, taken as a whole, sug- 
gest that drastic tax reduction is not desirable at this time,** 
because, the gains which taxpayers can possibly derive from 
State tax reductions are not so large as some would seem 
to believe. Moreover, State expenditures are likely to in- 

21 Mr. Jones would not gain anything in consequence of the abolition of 


the panes! property tax, because typically people in his income class are 
not blessed with the ownership of intangibles. 

22 Obviously the ‘‘actual gain’’ is but Jones’ tax gain. If Mr. Jones 
were a teacher, outright abolition of the local property tax might result 
in a_ severe salary cut. Hence his net gain from the transaction might 
actually be negative. 

23Of course, even in Mr. Beckenridge’s case the ‘‘gain’’ would be 
nothing but a tax gain, so to speak. If the abolition of the taxes in 
question should result in serious impairment of public services, Mr. Becken- 
ridge might, in the end, find his income severely curtailed. 

% It may be observed that a majority of responsible observers in other 
States, e.g., Washington, Michigan, Colorado, Massachusetts and Florida, 
caution against drastic and —_ State tax reduction. See, Tax Institute, 


“Tax Policy,” Vol. X, No. 1, November, 1942. 
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crease considerably during the next biennium because of 
the constantly rising cost of living.?® 

In the light of these conclusions, the question may well 
be asked: what are the tasks the General Assembly of 1943 
might advantageously perform in the tax and expenditure 
field? One reasonable answer would seem to be: let the 
General Assembly devote part of its energies to long over- 
due tax and expenditure reforms. Reforms which have been 
put off for more than a decade by the expedient statements: 
the demands for new revenues are too immediate and press- 
ing to worry about basic reform. No pressing demands for 
new tax revenues will be made upon the General Assembly 


of 1943. 
Distribution of State and Local Tax Load 


The tax and expenditure matters calling for thorough in- 
vestigation and revision are many. There is the problem of 
the distribution of the State and local tax load. The Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association Committee on Survey 
of School Costs called attention to some of these problems 
in its Report to the House of Delegates made on December 
28, 1939.7 The Pennsylvania Joint State Government Com- 
mission in its Report of January, 1941, called attention to 
some of the same problems and added some of its own.?" 

The Journat is not the place to discuss all these problems 
systematically. However, there is one fiscal problem that is 
of great importance to every educator and every citizen in- 
terested in adequate and equitable State support of the pub- 
lic schools. Adequate, and above all, equitable State sup 
port of the public schools presupposes adequate and equitable 
real estate assessments. Any reimbursement system that aims 
at equalization of educational opportunity throughout the 
Commonwealth and that at the same time safeguards mean- 
ingful home rule must somehow utilize realty assessments, 
the mainstay of local school support to measure local capac- 
ity to contribute toward the financing of the local schools. 
The inadequacy of Pennsylvania’s realty assessments is no- 
torious and the irregularities which flow from this inade- 
quacy are known to every informed Pennsylvanian. If the 
schools are to be financed amply, equitably, and economic- 
ally, local real estate assessments must be equalized at market 
value and the job, if it is to be uniformly done, must be 
performed by some State agency, preferably a State Tax 
Commission. And it is upon such equalized assessments that 
State support of the local schools must be based. Only by 
providing adequate realty assessments can the Common- 
wealth assure the economical realization of a widely accepted 
objective: equalization of educational opportunity! 

Adequate real estate assessments would not merely facil- 
itate the attainment of this goal, but at the same time they 
would expedite the improvement of ail State-local fiscal re- 
lations whether these relations appertain to financing schools 
or the financing of any other service for which State and 
local governments assume joint financial responsibility. 


a 


Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and ex- 
perience both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principle .—George 
Washington 


Let us have a government by which our lives, liberties, 
and properties will be secured—George Washington 


Promote, as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge.—George Washington 


% Pennsylvania School Journel, Vol. 90, No. 8, April, 1942, p. 274. 
Also, same Journal, Vol. No. 5, January, 1943, p. 135. 
26 Pennsylvania State Aaa Association, ‘Report of the Committee 
on Survey of School Costs,’’ p. 78. 
27 Commission Report, pp. 1-9. 
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GIVE THE SCHOOLS CREDIT 


N a recent discussion on “Manpower and Education” on 

the Town Meeting of the Air, education and the public 
schools in particular came in for a goodly share of the usual 
criticism. It was alleged by a critic who is an advocate of 
general education based upon the reading of several hundred 
books bearing on the culture of antiquity and mediaevalism 
that the product of the high schools and colleges cannot 
“read, write, spell, and think.” Without any attempt to 
question the soundness of this scheme of general education 
as advocated at St. John’s or at Chicago, we may, at least, 
raise a reasonable doubt that “general education” is not the 
only “simon pure” solution of our present manpower situa- 
tion. 

The manpower situation of today, as it was in the last 
World War, is largely that of a scarcity of technically trained 
men for the new mechanized type of warfare now being 
waged. Neither classical education nor general education has 
had any bearing on technical or specialized education, de- 
sirable as general education may be as the foundation of 
specialized education. To make “general education” the 
vehicle of an attack on public education is devious. 


Statistics of Unschooled Population 


The conscientious schoolman will not attempt to gloss 
over the charge that many high school graduates cannot 
read and cannot think, but he will resent the accusation so 
generally made in emergencies such as this that the schools 
have fallen down on the job of teaching children to read 
and think. Such a criticism is short-sighted because there is 
no objective basis for such a conclusion. The assumption 
that so many of the selectees cannot read well, that they 
cannot think, that they are physically unfit, and that our 
manpower shortage is due to a similar fault, is based upon 
a false premise. 

Is the critic familiar with the fact that only one person in 
seven over twenty-five years of age in the United States has 
graduated from high school; that only one of twenty-five 
has ever graduated from a four-year college; that only forty- 
six out of every one hundred over twenty-five years of age 
have had from five to eight years of grade school education. 
Thorndike in his most recent study on “the appraisal of 
goodness of cities and states” indicates that the median level 
of schooling for persons 25 years and over varies from 6.6 
years in one of the southern states to 9.9 years in California. 
Stuart Chase in his recent book on “Goals for America” has 
very aptly pointed out in this whole matter of educational 
preparation that “of all Americans 25 years of age or over 
almost 60 per cent have never gone beyond the grade school; 
more than 13 per cent have never gone beyond the fourth 
grade; and four per cent have never gone to school at all.” 


It is from this huge reservoir of inadequately schooled 
population that the critic draws his twisted conclusion that 
the product of the public school is unable “to read, to write, 
to spell” and its obvious corollary, unable “to think.” Yes, 
as common as the public schools of America are, we have 
still failed to give every boy and every girl what ought to be 
a minimum, a high school education. In fact, even today 
hardly more than 70 per cent of those who ought to be in 
some high school, are there. The critic with his myopic eye 
needs to focus his “classical and academic” logic upon true 
objective data before arriving at conclusions. We cannot ac- 
cuse the entire population when more than half of our 
130,000,000 persons havé been exposed to such meagre 
schooling. 

It is not necessary to offer alibis for the shortcomings of 
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an institution such as the schools of America. No other in- 
stitution, all its handicaps considered, has made such con- 
sistent efforts to correct its faults. Mass education is, at 
least, a tremendous task and the wonder is that more short- 
comings are not apparent. However, there is no doubt what- 
ever that the assets and contributions of the public schools 
are infinitely greater than its failures. The public schools, to 
say the least, have been and are the greatest stabilizing force 
in our country, even going back to the far visioned early 
founders of the Republic, when men like Washington and 
Jefferson clearly foresaw the function of public education as 
the basic foundation of the common welfare. But let us be 
more recent! . 


America Maintained “Way of Life” 


Between the ending of World War I and the beginning of 
World War II, not only America but the rest of the world, 
was engulfed in chaos, including an unprecedented depres- 
sion, world-wide in scope and effects. Practically every coun- 
try in the world suffered. Revolution and the overthrow of 
dynasties were common. Suffice it to point to Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, China. America kept cool. We changed 
administrations. We adopted a “New Deal,” but in it all, we 
were calm. No riots; no bloodshed; no “red” revolutions! 
We maintained our American Way of Life. Why this peace- 
ful contrast? The answer is simple and convincing—the in- 
telligence and common sense of our people. With one out of 
every four persons in school or college, we thought through 
our problems, accepted the verdict of the majority, and the 
result was a peaceful survival and ultimate recovery. In the 
final analysis it was the trained intelligence of the people. 
The school had done its. work. The people had been sold 
through education to the worth of America and to the 
benefits of free institutions and the peaceful solution of our 
problems. Yes, a people who cannot read and write and 
think would never have survived as America did! 


When World War II broke out, we realized almost too 
late that Germany had been preparing for ten years. We 
now know that Japan had been preparing for a longer period. 
Nation after nation was with lightning rapidity trampled 
under the cruel and devastating might of a new kind of 
warfare. The world trembled and feared lest the new mech- 
anized juggernaut would crush out all resistance ere the 
only nation who possibly could stop this world menace could 
be ready. And yet the miracle has happened. The United 
States has accomplished in two years what the dictators re- 
quired ten or more years. Has this been an accident or is 
it due to the trained intelligence of a mighty people whose 
passion for education has been unsurpassed? Surely a people 
unable to “read and to write and to think” could not so 
readily accomplish this miracle! Simple logic compels us 
to give credit where it is due—the schools and its teachers 
and its products. 


In the stress of real emergencies the American people in 
spite of their democratic bungling in spots, have again dem- 
onstrated their initiative, their power of organization, their 
inventive genius, their ability to use research and science, 
their ability to think through their responsibilities, and their 
WILL to do. In less than two years one of the largest armies 
in the world’s history has been mobilized; a huge two ocean 
navy is on the way; mass production of new and terrible in- 
struments of warfare, equal to the entire production of all 
the Axis powers is well under way; our whole system and 
way of living have been changed, even regimented; and 
above all a heterogeneous people of many racial origins and 
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national allegiances has been welded into a unity of purpose 
and ideals hardly dreamed of a few months ago. And as 
surely as day follows night, it is this very organized might 
of a people who, some say, cannot read and cannot think 
which will ultimately save the culture of the world and 
make possible to all peoples the right to live and to be free 
and to think. 

Satisfactory Living a Result of School’s Endeavor 

No one need hesitate to admit that the schools do have 
some faults. These, however, should not condemn the insti- 
tution nor take from it the credit deserved. When the product 
of the school is criticized for its inability to think, we must 
not overlook the bald fact that this is a commentary made 
on human beings that goes back to the days of Plato and 
Aristotle. John Stuart Mills recognized this human limita- 
tion by writing his complicated system of “Logic” which has 
been the trial of college students for a century. There are 
various types of thinking which are based on specific types 
of native ability or intelligence. I presume that this country 
has its fair share of thinkers in the several fields of intel- 
lectual endeavor. It is doubtful whether there has been a 
fack of essential thinkers in the fields of science, literature, 
industry, business, education, philosophy, the arts. 

If thinking results in satisfactory living and in desirable 
ideals of behavior patterns, and in the ordinary decencies of 
life, I think the American people need not blush in com- 
parison with others—our present enemies, for instance. At 
any rate, our education has not made us an avaricious, cruel, 
immoral, irreligious, gun-toting, swashbuckling people. We 
are the best nurtured people, the best housed, the cleanest, 
most comfortable, most self-reliant, and happiest and most 
unselfish people in the world! And as we approach our ma- 
jority in years as a nation, we may even claim an unique 
architecture, a creditable art, the world’s largest libraries, 
and a love for and appreciation of music not only by the 
rich but by the masses as well. All these traits of a real cul- 
ture are merely representative of a cross section of the school’s 
work and spreading influence. An untutored people unable 
to read and to think could never show such results. 


The Physical Fitness Program 

Let us turn briefly to the oft repeated charge that the 
schools have failed in the physical fitness program. The 
draft examinations of the first group of selectees showed 
that 44 per cent of the causes of rejection were due to de- 
fective teeth, poor eyesight, and heart trouble. As a result of 
this alarming situation “physical fitness” has become a shib- 
boleth and rightly so. Nothing is more desirable in peace 
or war than physical and health perfection. However, to 
saddle upon the schools and colleges the responsibility for 
these shortcomings is far adrift from the facts. 

Thanks to the progress of medical science and the fine 
cooperative promotional and educational work of the schools 
in the teaching of health, there is much to the credit side of 
the school. There has been a remarkable decrease in the 
death rate in this country from nearly all diseases except 
those due to the heart and cancer. The work of the schools 
in their campaign for better teeth, eyesight, and hearing, and 
in the removal of bad tonsils and adenoids has been phenom- 
enal, especially when the handicaps are considered. The edu- 
cational campaign of the schools to spread information about 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, and small pox has practically wiped 
these out. Furthermore, the death rate in the United States 
has dropped from 15.7 per 1,000 in the r1go1-10 period to 
10.6 in 1938. This is the lowest in the world with the ex- 
ception of the Scandinavian countries and New Zealand. 
But more remarkable than anything else is the increase in 
the span of life in the United States. This has increased from 
48.23 years for men in 1gor to 60.75 years in 1938; from 51.08 
years for women in 1901 to 65.08 years in 1938. This won- 
derful showing with the exception of the countries indicated, 
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is the longest life span in the world. At this rate it may 
not be long before the average person in America may hope 
to live to the biblical three score years and ten! It is this 
healthy condition of the American people that has led Sur- 
geon General Thomas Parran of the United States Public 
Health Service to state in public “that the American people 
are the healthiest in the world, and the present generation 
is the healthiest in the nation’s history.” Surely no one will 
deny that the public schools have had an important part to 
play in helping to produce this healthy condition. 

Much remains to be done in school, college, and commun- 
ity to improve the nation’s health. The 400 million work days 
wasted and lost through ill health in 1941 must be reduced. 
Our health bill is an economic loss. Rather we should pay 
doctors to keep us well through regular and frequent medi- 
cal inventories and preventive measures. We need a ‘com- 
prehensive program of health education, in which the school, 
the welfare agencies, and the communities become interlock- 
ing in their efforts to promote good health. 

Much must be done through school and community health 
programs and health services to toughen the fibre of our 
people by means of adequate recreational programs and bet- 
ter health habits; to build better posture habits; to eliminate 
shabbiness; and to spread a knowledge of proper food values 
through the science of nutrition. 

The schools cannot do all these until there is a more wide- 
spread opportunity for systematic health services including 
school doctors, nurses, and dental hygienists. At present less 
than one-third of the school districts of America have such 
services, although the teaching of health is practically a legal 
requirement in all the states. It is doubtful whether such 
services can ever be made universally possible without Fed- 
eral Health Subsidies or larger units of school administra- 
tion. Then, and then only, may we expect public education 
to give the 36,000,000 children of America under 16 years 
of age, the kind of health instruction and health experiences 
they need to make them vigorous, robust, and healthy, free 
of the typical defects we have had revealed in the Army and 
Draft examinations. 


Schools Are Giving Unstinted Cooperation 


At a time when the schools are giving the fullest measure 
of time and devotion to the prosecution of the war; when 
teachers by the thousands are remaining at their posts in 
spite of the competition of industry, to snipe at the schools 
is not conducive to the unity of purpose the nation needs and 
is striving to reach. Today, as always, the schools are re- 
sponding to all the patriotic tasks assigned to them. Their 
splendid organization and equipment and the willingness 
of teachers are enabling them to carry on many tasks on the 
home front, be it the registration of selectees, gasoline or 
sugar rationing, tire mileage registration, or whether it be 
the salvaging of tin and scrap metal, or the sale of War 
Savings Stamps and Defense Bonds, they answer the call 
quickly and efficiently. They are saving the government mil- 
lions of dollars and to the extent of their services, helping to 
reduce or to limit the rapidly rising millions of government 
employees. In addition, the schools are still trying to carry 
on the task of teaching children, if you will, “to read, and 
to write, and to think,” and of doing everything possible 
to help mobilize youth for the total War effort that they 
must ultimately render. In all these endeavors the schools 
have a justifiable pride and every right to cause their light 
to shine. Let us, therefore, not keep or hide our light under 
a bushel basket, but rather place it on high as a beacon and 
torch radiating its achievements! 


=e 
I can answer but for three things: a firm belief in the 


justice of our cause, close attention in the prosecution of it, 
and the sincerest integrity—George Washington 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The President Accepts” 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The circumstances this morning bring vividly to my 
mind the predicament of the absent-minded professor who 
found himself following the giddy maze of a revolving 
door. “Bless my soul!” said the dear man, “I can’t re- 
member whether I am going in or coming out.” 

In the exercise of its authority this House of Delegates 
has decreed that a particular professor who was coming out 
is also going in. This seems to be an illustration of mo- 
tion operating at one and the same time in two opposing 
directions. Thus we prove the falsity of the doctrine of 
certain Greek philosophers of two thousand years ago. 
They were called Sophists and this is what they said about 
motion: “A thing cannot move where it is, for then it 
would cease to be where it is. It cannot move where it is 
not, because it cannot be where it is not. Therefore, there 
is no such thing as motion.” 

My dear friends, your action contrary to the sophistry 
of the Sophists, has put many forces into motion. There 
is first of all my own deep and abiding appreciation of 
this unusual evidence of your support and esteem. Your 
good will and your confidence make me a debtor beyond 
my poor ability ever to repay. You have done a very kind 
and gracious thing. It is useless to try to thank you ap 
propriately and adequately. I can reciprocate best by saying 
only that I shall seek with all that lies in me to deserve 
your favor and to justify your judgment. 

Above everything else, you have given greatly increased 
momentum to my desire to serve the ends of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. It is your cause, my 
cause—one that unites us in ties of common fealty and de- 
votion. We are indeed enlisted in a crusade that engages 
our highest motives and commands our noblest endeavor. 

At the battle of the Nile and in the shadow of the 
Great Pyramid the conquering Napoleon called to his ex- 
pectant warriors: “Soldiers, the centuries are looking down 
upon you.” May I not urge you, my friends, to remember 
that 1942 crowns nearly a century, exactly ninety years, 
of extraordinary growth and development of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. Verily, we have a his- 
tory of rich and ripe achievement. We may take just 
pride in our inheritance. That should, however, only 
spur our efforts in the heat and burden of the present day. 
We are not, to be sure, fighting at the base of the Pyramids. 
We are struggling in the somber and sinister darkness of a 
dire global catastrophe. This .s war, not Napoleon’s war, 
but yours and mine. 

We face a year of grim reality. We confront conditions, 
not theories; 1943 will test our resources individually and 
collectively. There must be just redress of grievances. In- 
crease of salaries is perhaps our most insistent problem. 
It is not the only one. The list of duties and responsibilities 
on our calendar of action is indeed formidable. 


Let us take heart from the fact that this time of certain 
danger is also one of rare opportunity. I accept the chal- 
lenge, and I shall not stand alone. We shall all be soldiers 
together marching as to war. This Association is a co- 
operative enterprise. In that characteristic lies the source 
of its inspiration. In that resides its peculiar genius. 
Harmony of aims and unity of effort have made possible the 
accomplishments of the past. From that record let us 


*Remarks of Acceptance of Doctor Walk upon his reelection as President 
of the PSEA for 1943. 


derive increased devotion to the highly difficult tasks of 
tomorrow. Let us strive more earnestly than ever to make 
membership in our organization satisfying to our army of 
nearly sixty thousand strong. 

There is not time nor is this the place for any detailed 
statement of policies. We know our difficulties, and we 
have a program. Our success will be judged by deeds, not 
by proclamations. In Holy Writ we read that the Kingdom 
of God is not in word, but in power. So we must omit 
no effort to translate our promises into actualities. 

When the early morning sun gilds the white-robed sum- 
mits of the Alps, its genial rays melt the snow. Rivulets 
become rivers flowing down the precipitous sides of Mount 
Blanc or the Matterhorn. Soon the glaciers feel the impact 
of the warmth. Great pieces of ice lose their moorings. 
They fall into the depths with a resounding crash that 
reverberates up and down the valleys. Well may the moun- 
tain climber unfamiliar with this phenomenon turn to his 
guide in fright and ask, “What is that terrific noise? Is 
the world coming to an end?” The guide experienced 
and undisturbed answers calmly: “Oh, no, this is not the 
end of the world. It is only the dawn of a new day.” 

My dear friends, my earnest and anxious hope is that 
1943 will bring to our organization, to our State, our 
nation, and to the world the preservation and the enrich- 
ment of all that we hold most dear—the dawn of a new 
day.—George E. Walk, President, PSEA; Dean, Teachers 
College, Temple University. 





Education and Industry Conference 


HE Pennsylvania State Education Association partici- 

pated with the National Education Association, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and the Tristate In- 
dustrial Association in an Education and Industry Confer- 
ence in the Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, on November 
17, 1942. Western Pennsylvania and Northern West Vir- 
ginia were represented by educators and industrialists. 

Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, PSEA, pre- 
sided at the luncheon session which opened the conference. 
Alonzo F. Myers, New York University, and H. W. Prentis, 
Jr., president, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, ad- 
dressed this meeting. Doctor Myers represented the NEA 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation and Mr. Prentis spoke as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Educational Cooperation of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

At the afternoon conference sessioris Pennsylvania edu- 
cators who served as co-chairmen were Laura M. Braun, 
Pittsburgh; Mabel Studebaker, Erie; Clarence E. Ackley, 
Harrisburg, and Henry H. Hill, Pittsburgh. Industrialists 
were F. M. Hesse, treasurer, National Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh; Louis H. Gethoefer, chairman of the board, 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company; Richard Harte, presi- 
dent, Ames Baldwin Wyoming Company, Parkersburg, 
West Virginia; L. E. Judd, public relations director, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company; Edgar Kaufmann, presi- 
dent, Kaufmann ‘Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh; and 
E. B. Roberts, assistant to vice-president in charge of indus- 
trial relations, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

———_—_—_——___- 

From thinking proceeds speaking; then to acting is often 
but a single step. But how irrevocable and tremendous. 
—George Washington 
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Governor Martin Inaugurated 


General Edward 
Martin, Washington, 
“Washington County, 
Pa., was inaugurated 
as the thirty-fifth 
Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Penn- 
sylvania at 12:08 P.M. 


oath of office was ad- 
ministered by Supreme 
Court Justice George 
W. Maxey. 

His inaugural ad- 
dress had as its key- 
note “Victory First.” 
“Right now,” he said, 
“nothing matters but 
winning the war be- 
cause if we do not win it nothing else will matter.” 

Referring specifically to the place of education in the 
present and post-war period he spoke as follows: 

“The war will put unusually heavy burdens on some of 
the Departments of our State government, and in the fore- 
ground of these is the Department of Education. Our 
schools are suffering from the terrific impact of the war. 
With the drafting of boys in the teen ages, our High Schools 
will be seriously affected. Boys are restless and eager for the 
adventure of serving their country. Many teachers, both 
men and women, are leaving the profession. Curricula 
must be changed to meet war requirements. Our Depart- 
ment of Education must act with fearless strength to see 
that our educational institutions are preserved intact. Edu- 
cation is the bulwark of our Republic, and next to the 
church it fashions our lives and strengthens our beliefs in 
democracy and its ideals. Let us, above all, teach in the 
one-room school house, as well as in our greatest University, 
what America means; let us teach the homely philosophy 
of work that made America great. Let us search the records 
of our pioneers and apply their ideals of thrift, sacrifice, and 
the love of God to our present day living, and through our 
schools, instill in the youth of Pennsylvania the real prin- 
ciples of Americanism. I propose this to be the guiding 
thought of every man and woman having control of the 
molding of the minds of our children.” 





GoveRNor Epwarp MartTIN 


St. Louis—AASA 


COMMUNICATION from Homer W. Anderson, 
President of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, dated January 26, read in part as follows: 

“It is with extreme regret that we must announce the 
cancellation of the seventy-third annual convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators which was 
to have been held in St. Louis, February 26-March 2, 1943. 
A letter just received from the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation makes this action unavoidable. 





“While there can be no doubt that this convention would 
have made a valuable contribution to the war effort, yet, 
after weighing carefully all considerations, it seems best 
that we render complete assistance in the efforts to relieve 
the increasing burden on public transportation systems 
through the cancellation of this convention. We are certain 
that the members of the Association will readily understand 
the spirit of cooperation with the war effort which necessi- 
tates this action.” 


on January 19. The. 


February, 1943 


School Directors’ Convention 


HE forty-eighth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 

School Directors’ Association will be held in the Forum 
of the Education Building, Harrisburg, February 4 and 5. 
Thursday forenoon the Legislative Council will meet. In 
the afternoon the School Secretaries’ Association will join 
the directors in their program. This meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 

Another joint meeting of the two groups will be held 
Thursday evening. The speaker for this meeting will be 
Hon. Petrus Peterson, member, unicameral legislature, 
Nebraska, and Counsel of the Nebraska Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Speakers scheduled for the Friday morning meeting are 
John E. Livengood, secretary, Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
Reading, and Gill Robb Wilson, educational consultant to 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, and director of the State 
of New Jersey Department of Aviation. Doctor Livengood 
will speak on Education for War and Peace, and Major 
Wilson will use as his topic, The Significance of Aviation to 
Modern Education. 

Edward Martin, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, will bring greetings to the Friday afternoon 
meeting. Henry H. Hill, superintendent of the schools of 
Pittsburgh, will make the address at this final session. 





School Secretaries’ Convention 


URING the forenoon and early afternoon of February 

4, the State School Secretaries’ Association will con- 
vene in the Education Building, Harrisburg. This year, 
because of the war emergency, it has been felt desirable 
that the secretaries and directors combine their sectional 
meetings. These will be held during the afternoon, starting 
at 2:45 P.M. 

The Association has secured the services of Claude L. 
Hough, chief, School and College Section, War Production 
Board, who will present a timely and detailed synopsis of 
the “Plan of the Priority System.” For a second speaker 
the executive committee hopes to have Major Roswell P. 
Rosengren, Office of the Chief of Engineers, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 





Educational Salemen’s Club 


HE Pennsylvania Educational Salesmen’s Club at its 

annual meeting in Harrisburg, December 28, 1942, 
elected officers as follows: 

President, F. K. Halford, Clearfield 

First Vice-President, A. L. Weaver, Carlisle 

Second Vice-President, P. B. Dennis, Nazareth 

Secretary, H. R. House, Indiana 

Treasurer, R. B. Hosler, Hatboro 

The business meeting was devoted largely to planning 

activities for 1943. Notwithstanding travel restrictions 
and gas rationing which served to handicap the formula- 
tion of complete plans, the Club gave tentative considera- 
tion to golf tournaments to be held during the summer at 
State College, Conneaut Lake, and Alcoma. 


The Club plans also to sponsor as in former years regular 
exhibits of materials in the summer schools, at the PSEA 
Convention Districts, County Institutes, and School Direc- 
tors’ meetings. When plans have been finally completed 
a schedule of the tournaments and exhibits will be an- 
nounced. 
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Salary Increases 

HE Journar during the last several months has pre- 
y eet extensive information on procedures to be fol- 
lowed by school districts in increasing teachers’ salaries 
under the new federal stabilization regulations, Executive 
Order No. 9250. 

The position which was taken that salaries of teachers 
can be increased was verified by the approval of the Joint 
Committee on Salaries and Wages of the National War 
Labor Board and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
under date of December 23, 1942, in approval of action by 
the Derry Township School District, Hershey, in granting 
an increase in teachers’ salaries. 

The school board in cooperation with the superintendent 
increased teachers’ salaries. The resolution of the board 
indicating the reason for such increase was filed with the 
proper authorities in Washington. The reply from the 
Joint Committee on Salaries and Wages, dated December 
23, is significant. Its wording is as follows: 

“Receipt is acknowledged of a Certificate filed by 
you with the Joint Committee on Salaries and Wages 
in connection with an increase in salaries or wages. 

“If any further action on your part should be re- 
quested by the National War Labor Board or the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue as the case may be, you 
will be so informed. Meanwhile, your Certificate is 
accepted as evidence of the propriety of the adjustment 
in accordance with the regulations of the Board and the 
Commissioner, and any requested modification will not 
be retroactive.” 

It is evident, therefore, that salaries of school teachers can 
be increased. 

This is further substantiated by a recent interpretation 
from the National War Labor Board and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue as of December 26, 1942, as follows: 

“1. In all cases where an adjustment in wages or salaries 
by a state, county or municipal agency is necessary to correct 
maladjustments, inequalities or gross inequities as con- 
templated by Executive Order No. 9250, and would not 
raise salaries or wages above the prevailing level of com- 
pensation for similar services in the area or community, 
the adjustments will be deemed approved without the neces- 
sity of filing certificates for the information of the Board 
or Commissioner. 

“2. In all other cases, the state or local agency is requested 
to take the matter up with the Joint Committee on Salaries 
and Wages, Department of Labor Building, Washington, 
D.C. This Committee, with the approval of the Economic 
Stabilization Director, has been established by the Board 
and the Commissioner, and has been authorized to advise 
state and local agencies in these cases whether or not the 
particular adjustments are in accordance with the national 
stabilization policy. While the Committee in the perform- 
ance of its functions will not attempt to exercise any legal 
sanctions, Congress, in the Act of October 2, 1942, clearly 
intended that all employers and all employees would be 
covered by the national stabilization policy, and since mil- 
lions of public employees are engaged in the same kind 
of work as private employees, the duty of public employers 
to conform to that policy is as plain as that of private em- 
ployers. The way in which governmental agencies have 
been cooperating with the Board and the Commissioner to 
date indicates their desire to discharge that duty to the 
same extent as is required of non-governmental employers.” 

A summary of this new interpretation would indicate 
that where salary adjustments are made which are not above 
prevailing rates for the area, school boards can proceed 
without filing the Certificate previously required. Where 
serious doubt exists, it would appear advisable to consult the 
Joint Committee on the propriety of the increases which 
are contemplated. 
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Retirement Board Election 


The Committee appointed to count 
the ballots for the election of the 
school employee representative on 
the Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board to fill the vacancy 
caused by the expiration of the 
term of Lucy W. Glass on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, has reported that a 
total of 36,034 ballots were cast. 
Juanita M. Downes of Abington 
received 18,613, Lucy W. Glass, 
Harrisburg, received 16,961 votes. 

There were 349 defective ballots 
and 111 votes were submitted 
among other members of the Re- 
tirement System. Miss Downes is, therefore, elected as a 
member of the board for a three-year term beginning, Janu- 
ary I, 1943. 

Charles S. Davis of Steelton was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee which counted the ballots. 


Juanita M. Downes 





Executive Council 
No. VII—December 29, 1942 


The 1942 Executive Council met for a breakfast con- 
ference in the .Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, December 
29, during the annual PSEA Convention. All members ex- 
cept three were present. Walter L. Philips, treasurer, West 
Chester, sat with the Council. 

President George E. Walk, Philadelphia, presided while 
the following business was transacted: 

1. Approved the official ballot as presented in proof by 
the printer 

2. Received communications 

The Council approved the payment of one cent per 
member for the work of a committee of the National 
Association of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations 

3. Received a report from Mr. Philips on the handling of 
the finances of the Association 

4. Doctor Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, ex- 
pressed appreciation of the cooperation afforded his depart- 
ment by the members of the Council, by the office force 
of PSEA, and by members. Doctor Walk thanked Doctor 
Haas for the assistance he had given the Executive Council 
in its deliberations and thanked the members of the Council 
for the good work they had done during 1942. 

5. At g:00 a. m. the 1942 Executive Council adjourned 
sine die. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 


Wartime Commencement Helps 


HE NEA Division of Publications has for a number 

of years published each January what has been known 
as the Vitalized Commencement Manual. This year it is 
called the Wartime Commencement Manual. It contains 
summaries of 24 of the best programs submitted by schools 
throughout the country and a half dozen scripts of other 
programs. 64 pp. 35 cents. 

Another part of the Commencement Packet consists en- 
tirely of the pageant For This We Fight, the 1942 com- 
mencement program of Englewood, Colorado, High School. 
This fine pageant, complete with stage instructions, is 
suitable not only for commencements, but for other oc- 
casions. 32 pp. 25 cents. The two parts together will be 
sold as a packet for the customary price of 50 cents. 

Order from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Southeastern Convention District 


HE program for Schoolmen’s Week, which will be 

held March 24 to 27, 1943, has been completed. This 
program is sponsored by the University of Pennsylvania, 
Drexel Institute, the Southeastern Convention District of 
the PSEA, Philadelphia Teachers Association, twenty-five 
suburban school districts, and other educational groups. 

Among the outstanding speakers who will appear this 
year will be: F. Cyril James, principal and vice-chancellor, 
McGill University; Randolph E. Paul, general counsel of 
the Treasury of the United States; Maude McBroom, State 
University of Iowa; Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard University; 
Thomas H. Briggs, director, Consumer Education Study, 
National Association of Secondary School Principals; Ralph 
W. Tyler, University of Chicago; May Hill Arbuthnot. 
Western Reserve University; I. L. Kandel, Columbia Uni 
versity; Krishnalal Shridharani, lecturer and author; Ruth 
Streitz, Ohio State University; Hollis L. Caswell, Columbia 
University; E. T. McSwain, Northwestern University; Stella 
S. Center, New York University; Julius Hirsch, Office of 
Price Administration; Henry Grattan Doyle, George Wash- 
ington University; Dana G. Munro, Princeton University; 
Mary Shattuck Fisher, Vassar College; Henry H. Hill, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh; Paul R. Pierce, Wells 
High School, Chicago; Hughes Mearns, New York Uni- 
versity; Ernesto Montenegro, Institute of International Edu- 
cation; Robert W. Kelso, University of Michigan; H. H. 
Linn, Columbia University; George F. Renner, Columbia 
University; Lois Barclay Murphy, Sarah Lawrence College; 
Emmett A. Betts, Pennsylvania State College; Carl E. 
Parry, Chief, Division of Security Loans, Federal Reserve 
Board; and E. Laurence Palmer, Cornell University. A 
very large number of local educators will also participate in 
the program. 

A special feature of the program this year will be a series 
of meetings conducted by the Conference on Inter-American 
Affairs in cooperation with a University committee on 
Inter-American affairs and the State Department of the 
Federal Government. 

A considerable number of programs will deal with the 
impact of the war on education and the contribution which 
education can make to the post-war period. Reservations 
for the exhibit indicate that it will be as extensive as it has 
been at any time in the history of the convention. 

Copies of the Announcement will be available on Febru 
ary 1 and may be secured by writing to the Secretary, 
Schoolmen’s Week, Eisenlohr Hall, University of Pennsy| 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 8 


Latin Week 


March 29-April 2, 1943 

N THESE difficult times public speakers in all walks of 

life have been stressing the fact that it is of great im- 
portance that subjects with aesthetic and cultural values 
should be retained in the secondary schools of the United 
States as the rightful heritage of American boys and girls. 

At the convention at the University of William and Mary 
in April, 1942, Eta Sigma Phi, the Latin and Greek honor- 
ary society of the colleges, decided to sponsor “Latin Week” 
throughout the nation. In several states of the United 
States “Latin Week” has been observed for a period of 
successive years and has increased the interest in the study 
of Latin. We are eager to have each teacher of Latin in 
the State of Pennsylvania make some provision for its ob- 
servance, 

For suggestions for “Latin Week” send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Mary L. Hess, 194 Main Street, Heller- 
town, Pa. 


February, 1943 


Southeastern District President 


G. Arthur Stetson, superintendent 
of the schools at West Chester, was 
elected president of the Southeast- 
ern Convention District in Decem- 
ber. He will take office after School- 
men’s Week in March. Dr. Stet- 
son has been superintendent at West 
Chester since 1938. He came to 
West Chester from Titusville, where 
he had been high school principal 
for nine years, and superintendent 
from 1928. The PSEA has always 
held his active interest and _partici- 
pation. He is a former president of 
the Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict. 

Dr. Stetson is a graduate of the Jacksonville, Florida, 
Duval High School; received his B. S. from Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville; his M. A. from Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University; and the degree of Doctor of Education from 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


Other Officers 


Other officers elected by the House of Delegates of the 
Southeastern District at its December meeting were: 
Vice-President, Warren P. Snyder, Bristol 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. Veronica O’Rourke, Chester 
Representative to Executive Council, PSEA, Robert G. Alt- 

house, Coatesville (classroom teacher for two years) 

















G. ARTHUR STETSON 


The House of Delegates also approved the following 
resolutions: 
Resolutions 

1. Realizing the great significance of our profession in the 
strengthening and perpetuation of our democracy, we again 
pledge our loyal support to our country in the fight for 
Victory and a lasting peace, and commit ourselves to a pro- 
gram of inculcating in the minds of growing youth a love 
of country, a careful study of its rich heritage, and a devo 
tion to its ideals of freedom and equality. 

2. As a program of implementing participation of youth 
in the war effort on the home front, and preparation of youth 
for active service after leaving school, we endorse the Victory 
Corps, and urge its adoption as a valuable adjunct to the 
program of every secondary school. 

3. We endorse the plan $1313 as now proposed, of greater 
Federal Support of public schools without Federal Control, 
and the equalization of educational opportunity, and strongly 
urge the enactment by Congress of appropriate legislation. 

4. To assist teachers in meeting the rapidly rising cost of 
living on a basis comparable to the War Labor Board’s 
standard of 15% rise above January, 1941, rates of pay, we 
urge the State Government to provide necessary funds and 
legislation, needed because of the inability of many local 
school districts to provide the needed funds. . 

5. We repeat our endorsement of the PSEA program for 
an equitable and more adequate support of local school dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania, and urge the Legislature to enact its 
features into law. 

6. We commend the State Retirement Board for its able 
management of its responsibilities, express our confidence in 
the State School Employes’ Retirement System, and oppose 
the inclusion of teachers in the Federal Social Security pro- 
gram. We urge continued vigilance against federal enact- 
ments which would weaken our Retirement System. 

7. The able administration of Dean Walk has kept our 
Association strong and vigorous. We commend him for his 
able leadership and urge his re-election as president of our 
Association for the important legislative year of 1943. 

8. The recent report that the public schools of the metro- 
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politan Philadelphia area stand fourth in the United States 
places us in a high rank due in part to the inspirational 
leadership of the colleges and universities in this area. We 
hereby express our appreciation of and confidence in this 
educational leadership. 

g. Viewing with concern the growing tendency in some 
communities in this State to establish separate controls of the 
educational and the business affairs of the school districts, 
we affirm our belief in the superior value of the unit control 
of the administration of public schools, and urge that there 
be established by law, the principle of line and staff organ- 
ization headed by a chief executive officer with proper ad- 
ministrative assistants, said officer to be responsible to the 
board of school directors for the efficient administration of 
all phases of the school organization. 

10. Recognizing the shortage of manpower and the pres- 
ent value of the labor of our youth, we urge the greatest 
care of our growing children, permitting employment only 
within the bounds of our wise labor laws and standards. 

11. The local branches of our Convention District are 
commended for the many evidences of vigorous professional 
leadership in these disturbing times; all such branches. are 
urged to emphasize the importance of educational solidarity, 
urging all members to become members of the local, state, 
and national educational organizations. 

12. We urge action by the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association on the following matters: 

1. To provide free membership in the Association for 
members who have entered the armed services on mili- 
tary leave 

2. To work for special consideration regarding gasoline 
and rubber for teachers needing tires for use of their cars 
going to and from schools where no local boarding facil- 
ities are available; for special financial allowances for 
teachers whose work requires them to visit various school 
buildings in two or more districts 

3. To provide more adequately for the financial needs 
of our Association in a time of inflated prices, through 
an increase in our very low membership dues. 

13. We urge the extension of tenure privileges to those 
members of our profession not now included in the Tenure 
Act, including legislation to give stabilization to the office 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and to the 
State Council of Education. 

14. We thank the Schoolmen’s Week Committee and the 
authorities of the University of Pennsylvania for so gener- 
ously making available to this Convention District the facil- 
ities and cooperation of the University. 





Northeastern Convention District 


HE eighteenth annual meeting of the Northeastern Con- 

vention District was held November 13’and 14 at the 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg. The central theme 
of the meeting was “Education for Free Men.” 

George E. Walk, dean, Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity, and President of the PSEA, brought greetings at the 
general meeting on Friday. Harvey E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary, PSEA, spoke on “New Occasions Teach New 
Duties.” Following Mr. Gayman, Merwin M. Peake, chief, 
Pre-Induction Training Section, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., used as the topic of his address “Needs for 
Trained Manpower in the Armed Forces.” 

Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, chairman, United 
States Senate Committee on Education and Labor, was the 
principal speaker at the convention dinner on Friday night. 
Senator Thomas’ topic was “What Education Is Doing to 
Help Win the War.” The conference opened on Saturday 
morning with an address by William Mather Lewis, presi- 
dent, Lafayette College. 

The regular business meeting was held Friday with Pres- 
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Pittsburgh Board President 


Alexander P. Reed has been 
elected president of the board of 
education of Pittsburgh to succeed 
Marcus Aaron who declined to 
stand for reelection. Mr. Reed, a 
banker, was th. former vice-presi- 
dent of the board. 

Mr. Aaron, whose health forced 
him to retire, has been a member 
of the board since its organization 
31 years ago and its president since 
1922. During this period he sup- 
ported vigorously any action which 
furthered the interests of the 
schools, with due regard for the 
needs of pupils and teachers alike. 


ALEXANDER P. REED 





ident James R. Gilligan, Dunmore, presiding. The following 
officers were elected: 


Officers 


President, John E. Piatt, Wyoming 
Secretary, Molly R. Lawler, Jessup 


Resolutions 


1. We wish to express our appreciation to the State Teach- 
ers College of East Stroudsburg for providing a convenient 
and comfortable place in which to hold the convention; also, 
to Joseph F. Noonan and his staff for their hospitality and 
courtesy. 

2. We wish, also, to express our appreciation to Superin- 
tendent James R. Gilligan, the officers of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the heads of the various departments for their 
excellent programs. 

3. We commend our State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for his capable leadership in fitting the program 
of the schools to the War Effort. We recommend that he be 
continued in office for another term because of this out- 
standing work. 

4. Since, because of the war and the demands of industry, 
the supply of qualified teachers is steadily growing smaller, 
and professional standards are thereby being lowered, we 
urge the teaching profession to insist upon the maintenance 
of high standards for those now entering the profession so 
that the training of the pupils may not suffer. 

5. We recommend that the State Department of Public 
Instruction see to it that the teachers of Pennsylvania whose 
salaries are in arrears be paid in full before January 1, 1943. 

6. We recommend that the present law governing fourth- 
class district salaries be amended so as to make increments 
mandatory for all fourth-class district teachers since many 
school boards are giving the increments only to those re- 
ceiving the minimum salary. 

7. We recommend that the legislative committee of the 
PSEA present to our State Legislature a bill providing that 
all professional employees in education be given a bonus of 
$300. 

8. We commend the work of the State Emergency Com- 
mittee on Salaries in raising the salary level so that teachers 
can meet the increased cost of living and not be forced to 
leave the teaching profession. We respectfully call to their 
attention the following suggestions for salary schedules: 

a. Teachers holding State Certificates or their equivalents 
be given a minimum salary of $1,200 to be increased in 
yearly installments of $100 each over a period of eight years 

b. Teachers holding A. B. or B. S. degrees to be given a 
minimum salary of $1,600, to be increased in yearly install- 
ments of $100 each year over a period of twelve years 

c. Teachers holding a Master’s Degree be given a salary 
of $3,200 
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d. Teachers holding a Doctor’s Degree be given a salary 
of $3,600 

g. We recommend that the PSEA Emergency Committee 
on Salaries include in its plan administrators, heads of 
departments, supervisors, and special teachers, and draw up 
for them a salary schedule set up in such a way that in no 
case is the recommended salary lower than the present salary 
and that in every case it provides for the increase to be given 
to the teachers throughout Pennsylvania. 

10. We recommend that Tenure be extended to include 
all professional employees; namely, superintendents, county 
superintendents, and members of the faculties of teachers 
colleges. 

11. We recommend an amendment to the Retirement Act 
which would give credit for at least three years of out-of- 
state service provided the applicant pays for the deductions 
and contributions which would have been made if the serv- 
ice had been rendered in the State. 

12. We recommend that we continue opposition to any 
legislation that would nullify the present Tenure Act. 

13. We recommend the adoption of U. S. Senate Bill 1313, 
which provides for Federal Aid to all states for education. 

14. We recommend that the State program for health and 
physical education be made an effective part of every school 
curriculum and that a physical examination be given to every 
child at least once a year. 

15. We recommend that all students be finger-printed at 
the earliest possible date and that all new students be finger- 
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printed when entering school. These records are to be filed 
in the school or office of the Superintendent and in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction at Harrisburg. They would 
serve for identification in case of an air raid and other 
situations. 

16. We recommend that an attorney-at-law be continued 
as an employee of the PSEA. 

17. We commend teachers and all men and women now 
engaged in the armed services of our country for their 
loyalty and patriotism. 

18. Due to the all-out effort of our nation at war, it is 
becoming more difficult for school districts to purchase the 
necessary supplies and equipment, and to transport pupils to 
and from their homes to schools. Therefore, we recommend 
to the Executive Council of the PSEA that a committee be 
appointed to confer with the school division of the War 
Production Board as to the possibilities of removing some of 
the restrictions that are now in force, and that any changes 
that may be effected through the actions of this committee 
be made available to all concerned. 

19. We recommend that this Association urge all teachers 
and administrators to sponsor those activities which will as- 
sist the President in his effort to win a quick and decisive 
victory for the Allies. 

20. We recommend that the Northeastern Convention 
District of the PSEA pledge its full support to the all-out 
war effort of our nation to defeat the enemies of all free 
peoples and free institutions. 





WE STILL LOOK TO LINCOLN” 


Honest Abe as in the Civil War Sets the Pattern for a Nation in Peril 
ANGELO PATRI 


S THE years pass, Abraham Lincoln becomes more 
and more the ideal whom Americans hold in their 
hearts as a true American citizen. 

Today, when this Nation which he loved even. unto 
death is once more in sore trial, the thought of his sure 
faith, his steady courage under great strain, his sturdy 
spirit standing strong under stress, brings him closer than 
ever. 

In talking to the children about him, in discussing him 
among ourselves, we are likely to overstress the poverty of 
his birth, the hardships of his boyhood until the. essential 
Lincoln is tied to hardship, struggle and woe, which is a 
mistake. 

Many boys of Lincoln’s day were born in like circum- 
stances, but there was just one Abraham Lincoln among 
them. 


Loved Hard Work 


He was strong physically. He loved hard work and 
hard play in the open air. He loved felling trees and 
splitting rails and plowing the fields, using his great strength 
and so developing it still further. But there was something 
more than pure physical strength in Lincoln. 

He loved learning. He had a driving hunger for in- 
formation to be gained from books. He persisted in getting 
them and drawing from them all his eager mind could 
take. He stored wisdom as other men stored gold so that 
in the day of his need he had rich store to draw upon. 

Other men of his day were well informed, some more 


so, but none with his understanding of people, none with 
his power to draw men unto him. What was it that made 
this man great, that keeps him growing greater through 
the ages? 


He Had Something Divine 

Not the fact that he was born in a bare log cabin; not 
that he was poorer than poor; not that he was wise; not 
that he was lonely and sad and brooding. He had some- 
thing else, something intangible, something divine in him 
that carried him over poverty, through trouble, out of grief 
and loneliness; something that caused him to laugh with 
those who laughed and weep with those. who grieved; 
something that led him to share the sorrow of the world 
and lend himself to comforting it. Lincoln had a great 
soul. 

And how shall we be like him? I fear we cannot. We 
can only be ourselves. But we can cultivate the soul within 
us until it becomes to us what Lincoln’s soul was to him, 
a “something else” to carry us above all selfishness, beyond 
all personal littleness, to the place where we merge into 
the soul of the Nation. We can press toward that mark. 

And if, now that this people faces another great trial for 
its soul, we can hold fast to the ideal Lincoln set for us: 
“with malice toward none; with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us to see the right—” we 
shall approach our spiritual heritage. 

God grant it. 


* Reprinted with Mr. Patri’s permission. 
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The very same features that made Greyhound one 
of the world’s greatest passenger-carriers have also 
made it ready and able to do a hugely expanded, essential 
wartime job. Greyhound is working at that job 


ECONOMY... 


Greyhoundpioneered travel 
economy—and today makes 
an even more important 
saving—using only a frac- 
tion as much rubber and 
fuel per passenger, per 
mile, as do private autos. 


NATIONWIDE COVERAGE .. 
Serving nearly all of the 
U.S.A. along 65,000 miles 
of highways, Greyhound 
reaches directly more mili- 
tary centers and war-vital 
places than any other trans- 
portation system. 


CONVENIENCE... 


Frequency of schedules is 
\ now more important than 
ever — saving precious time, 
permitting the planning of 


5 trips for hours and days 


ae 
BS 





when travel will aid the war 
effort most. 


SCENERY... 


> Wf Just as motor buses have’ 
4 always revealed America’s 
. tl = natural beauty spots, they 


cabins --—— > now reach the factories, 
=e ~=smelters, military camps 
and bases that are today’s 
most satisfying “scenery”! 


GREYHOUND 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


... als0 make tha gtear terce for Victory / 











full-time, full-strength—carrying the millions 
who are fighting, working, supporting the war 
effort. Let’s see what some of the best-known 
Greyhound features mean to America at war. 


COMFORT... 


Wartime passengers cheer- 
fully accept a little less com- 
fort and convenience than 
Greyhound offers in peace- 
time — knowing well that 
greater travel luxury than 
ever will come with Victory. 


SUPER-COACH... 


The Super-Coach, which 
revolutionized highway 
travel, now transports 
millions of selectees, men 
in uniform, war workers. 
Expect even finer equip- 
ment when the war’s won! 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


PLEASE REPORT 

All members of the Association should 
benefit by the recent convention. This 
is possible if delegates and others in 
attendance share the convention through 
reports to Local Branches. Many Local 
Branches in former years have had the 
delegates make such reports. It is 
hoped that this year each Local Branch 
will be benefited by having those who 
attended the convention, delegates and 
others, make a complete report on the 
convention. 

® ¢ 

JANUARY JOURNAL 

The January JournaL is more than 
one of the regular monthly issues of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JoURNAL. It in- 
cludes official reports of the work of the 
Executive Council, the standing and 
appointive committees of the Associa- 
tion, and complete statements of fi- 
nances of the Association.’ For this 
reason it is an unusually valuable num- 
ber. If there are those who have not 
become members of the Association, 
material in the January JourNnat should 
prove useful in convincing them that 
the PSEA is a democratic organization 
with a vigorous program and geared for 
aggressive action. 


> @ 


RESOLUTIONS 

Particularly significant are the resolu- 
tions adopted by the House of Dele- 
gates on Tuesday, December 29. They 
represent officially the position of the 
Association on issues of the profession 
during these critical times. They serve 
as a guide for the program of the As- 
sociation during the coming year. In 
like manner they are useful for Local 
Branches in formulating local programs. 
It is for these reasons that the resolu- 
tions should be given wide publicity. 

© } 


INCREASED SALARIES NECESSARY 

A recommendation of the Legisla- 
tive Committee approved by the House 
of Delegates reads as follows: “An im- 
mediate emergency appropriation of 
$300 per teacher to compensate for in- 
crease in the cost of living.” The As- 
sociation with the help of Local 
Branches and members will be untir- 
ing in its efforts to have this proposal 
enacted into law. All teachers bear 
their share of the war effort through 
increased taxes and likewise are affected 
by the increase in the cost of living. In 
periods of rise in prices their salaries 
lagged behind those of other employed 
groups. The situation has become so 


critical that it is imperative that State- 
wide action be taken to provide fi- 
nancial relief for teachers. 


A flat in- 





crease of $300 for each teacher means 
a 10% increase for a teacher receiving 
$3000, a 15% increase for a teacher re- 
ceiving $2000, and a 25% imcrease for 
a teacher receiving $1200. Surely in 
view of current prices this proposal has 
ample justification. 


@ & 


TELL THE FACTS 

A Southeastern County reports that 
155 teachers have left their positions 
since the beginning of the school term 
and that 9 more have given notice of 
their intention to leave this month. 
Some have taken jobs in industry, some 
have gone to war, and some have simply 
left because of transportation difficul- 
ties. Higher wages elsewhere have 
been a potent lure. There is a possi- 
bility that some of the schools may 
have to close. This condition prevails, 
undoubtedly, in a somewhat similar 
degree in other counties in the State. 

The situation will not improve it- 
self. It is a problem for the General 
Assembly. Accordingly it becomes a 
responsibility for teachers, officers of 
Local Branches, and superintendents to 
inform members of the General As- 
sembly of the actual situation with refer- 
ence to teacher needs in individual 
communities. Only in this way will 
the members of the General Assembly 
really know the critical situations that 
face the schools. Surely if they know 
the facts they will assist in seeking a 
solution. 


COUNTY LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES 

In each county the Local Legislative 
Committee representing the local 
branches of the independent districts 
together with the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the County Branch should be 
organized by this time to function as 
a unit during the present session of the 
General Assembly. Such an organized 
set-up not only consolidates the legis- 
lative activity within each county, but 
what is just as important, it serves to 
impress the Legislators with the soli- 
darity of the group. Furthermore, it 
avoids the multiplicity of contacts which 
may annoy and quite frequently do con- 
fuse Asseniblymen. 


© ® 


AN ENVIABLE RECORD 

In the Convention Issue of the JouRNAL 
the report of the NEA State Directors 
listed a number of school districts in 
Pennsylvania which had been 100% in 
the NEA for fifteen or more years. This 
listing has resulted in the discovery of 
a County in Pennsylvania which from 
the point of view of both 100% mem- 


bership in PSEA and NEA “leads all 
the rest.” 

We are indebted to Superintendent 
A. F. Kemp, Berks County, for the in- 
formation that Berks County has been 
100% in membership in the NEA since 
1922, a total of twenty years and that 
its 100% membership record in the 
PSEA covers a span of twenty-five years. 


© © 


A NEW LOCAL BRANCH PUBLICATION 

The Washington County Newsletter 
published by the County Local Branch 
made its appearance in December. It 
is a most creditable publication and de- 
serves the support which the teachers 
of the county no doubt will give it. 
Such a medium of keeping the member- 
ship informed will do much to sustain 
morale and perpetuate confidence in the 
programs of their local, state, and na- 
tional professional organizations. 


© © 


SUPPORT NEA 

The oral report of Mabel Studebaker, 
NEA State Director, to the House of 
Delegates urged greater NEA member- 
ship in the following words: 

“I want all of us to feel that just 
as we have pride and interest in the 
work of the State Association and we 
know the work can be done for the 
good of all by joining together, so we 
can join in-a National Association. 

“The NEA represents us profession- 
ally. Pennsylvania has gained through 
the State Association many things other 
states have not gained, but even so 
working together we can see teaching 
as a profession rise. We have the larg- 
est membership of any one state. How- 
ever, many of the states have a larger 
percentage of members of their teachers 
than Pennsylvania has. Only between 
thirty and forty per cent of the teachers 
of Pennsylvania belong to the National 
Association. 

“T feel it is our business, as individual 
members of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, to ask every one of 
our friends and fellow workers to join 
with us, not only as members of the 
State organization but as members of 
the National organization. The time 
will come when more and more national 
legislation will be of importance and in- 
terest to us and we will find we need a 
strong national organization. 

“It has had a healthy and _ steady 
growth. It has grown at the rate of ten 
per cent for over twenty years, but even 
so we need much faster growth and it 
is only as we join and ask others to 
join that the National Association can 
do for us what any strong national 
association can do.” 
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FFICIAL war films designed to 

stimulate morale on the home 
front have now been released to the 
public through the Office of War In- 
formation. 

In Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
State College Audio-Visual Aids Film 
Library has been designated as the 
OWI depository and already more than 
a score of films are ready for distribu- 
tion to schools, clubs, civilian defense 
units, and other responsible adult or- 
ganizations. 

Among the films are such dramatic 
thrillers as “Target for Tonight,” as 
well as a number of informational 
films like “Safeguarding Military In- 
formation,” “Women in Defense,” and 
“Democracy in Action.” All films are 
designed for use in 16 mm_ sound 
projectors. 

Only a nominal service charge is 
asked, plus postage both ways. All 
inquiries should be directed to the Col- 
lege Audio-Visual Aids Film Library at 
State College, Pa. 





Commercial Teachers 


Convention 


W AR-TIME Problems in Busi- 

ness Education” will be the 
theme of the 46th Annual Convention | 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, to be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, N. Y. C., on April 21, 
22, 23, and 24. 

In addition to a general meeting, | 
banquet, and other activities, the con- 
vention will feature a number of sec- | 
tion meetings devoted to war-time 
problems of management, adjustment, 
and classroom procedure, as applied to | 
public, parochial, and private schools. 
Many leaders from the fields of govern- 
ment, industry, and education will par- 
ticipate in these discussions. 

Among the war-time problems of 
management and adjustment, the fol- 
lowing will be considered at the various | 
section meetings: Curriculum Readjust- | 
ment, Personnel Adjustment, Student | 
Mental and Emotional Stabilization, 
Supplies, Equipment and Maintenance, 
Contacts with the Federal Government, 
Standards, Brilliant and Retarded 
Pupils. 

All branches of commercial educa- 
tion will be included in the meetings on 
“War-time Problems of Classroom Pro- 
cedure.” 





——— 


Mont Atrto forestry school, estab- 
lished by the State Department of For- 
ests and Waters in 1902, has been closed. 
Decreased enrolment due to enlistments 
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and the draft has been given as the 


reason for the closing. 
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T'S a fine thing to spend for Victory,-to take a 
part of your income for bonds, and stamps, and 
War Chests, and taxes. But it all depends on your 
having an income to spend - - and disability will 
stop your income quickly! Isn’t it true that Income 
Protection,--above all,--is next to food and shelter 


in importance? 



































- - at a cost of but $10.50 quarterly 
(or $9.25 if you do not want hospital benefits) 


ASK FOR FULL INFORMATION ON THIS 
REMARKABLE, NON-CANCELLABLE POLICY 


THE EDUCATORS- 
A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASSN. 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 









critical reviews but are intended to supply 


America’s Musical HeritTacE. Cassie Burk, 


Virginia Meierhoffer, and C. A. Phillips. 


368 pp. Illus. Laidlaw. $1.52 

“America’s Musical Heritage” is not a de- 
tailed history of American music, but a book 
that emphasizes the importance of music in 
the development of the culture of the people 
of America. The authors intend that it 
should be studied along with United States 
history. It consists of four parts, which 
trace the development of the nation’s music 
from early colonial days to the present time. 

At the end of each of the four parts are 

“Questions and Problems” based on the facts 

given in the preceding chapters. “Suggested 

Activities” include many interesting projects, 

involving dramatics, the radio, the dance, 

singing, reading, and composing songs. 

JERRY Goes Fisuinc. Florence Battle. 60 pp. 
Illus. Beckley-Cardy. $0.65 

For fun reading in the first grade. The 
vocabulary is controlled. The story, divided 
into thirteen little chapters, is continuous. 

The whimsical illustrations are by Jack 

Merryweather. 

In-SeRvicE GROWTH OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL. 
Twenty-first yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 
348 pp. $2 

This handbook begins with an analysis of 
the principal’s responsibility for in-service 
growth and with an overview of his own 
self-improvement efforts. The yearbook closes 
with timely suggestions on how to evaluate 
in-service efforts. 


TEACHING CRITICAL THINKING IN THE SOCIAL 
Stupies. Howard R. Anderson, Editor. 
Thirteenth yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, NEA. 
186 pp. $2 

The ways and means whereby classroom 
teachers may help their pupils develop skill in 
critical thinking have been suggested in four 
sections: The Nature and Purpose of Critical 

Thinking in the Social Studies, F. G. 

Marcham; Methods and Materials for Develop- 

ing Skill in Critical Thinking, Elmer Ellis; 

Developing Skill in Critical Thinking Through 

Participation in School and Community Life, 

Howard E. Wilson; The Evaluation of Critical 

Thinking, Hilda Taba. 


SERVICES TO THE ORTHOPEDICALLY HAnpI- 
capPeD. A report of a study made under 
the auspices of the trustees of the Widener 
Memorial School for Crippled Children 
and the Board of Public Education, Phila- 
delphia. Louis P. Hoyer, director of 
study; Charles K. Hay, Assistant Director 
of Study. 130 pp. 

In the words of Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent, in the preface: “The recom- 
mendations proposed in this report are de- 
signed to facilitate the implementation of a 
broad program of services for orthopedically 
handicapped persons to the end that these 
persons may achieve as effectively as possible 
the goal of American education: ‘the fullest 
possible development of the individual within 
the framework of our present industrialized 
democracy.’ ” 


Focus on LeEarRNING. Motion pictures in the 
school. Charles F. Hoban, Jr. 186 pp. 


American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $2 

The conclusions in this volume are based 

upon five years of actual use and evaluation 





Ss NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 


enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


of motion pictures in selected schools through- 
out the country. Dr. Hoban reviews the role 
of motion pictures in education, analyzes the 
types of educational films and their contribu- 
tions to the learning process, and suggests the 
responsibilities of the teacher in selecting and 
using the films. 
a 


Books Received 


A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44 St., N. Y. C.: 
DriLts AND FUNDAMENTALS. MAN-TO-MAN 
DEFENSE AND ATTACK. THE SCIENCE OF 
Coacninc. ZONE DEFENSE AND ATTACK. 
Clair Bee’s basketball library. $1 each 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, N. Y. C.: 

YOUTH AND INSTRUCTION IN MARRIAGE AND 
Famity Livinc. Laura W. Drummond. 
$2.35 

Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of 
Wisconsin, Wausau, Wis.: 

A Gutpve Book IN SaFeTy EpucaTion. G. 

W. Bannerman and F. W. Braun 
Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., 
ee Se oe 

MoperN Cuemistry. Charles E. Dull. $2 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., 
Maes 

Mecnanics oF Navy CoRRESPONDENCE. $0.36 

Mivirary CORRESPONDENCE. G. M. Cohen. 
$0.36 

TyPING FOR RADIOMEN AND TELEGRAPHERS. 
H. H. Smith and H. W. Newman. $0.60 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


A WorkinG BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR HiGH SCHOOL 
Latin TEACHERS, 1942. Prepared by a 
committee of teachers of which Juanita 
M. Downes, Cheltenham High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa., was chairman 

A tentative syllabus covering four year-units 
of work, a testing program suggesting the 
adaptation of the important features of vari- 
ous new type tests in the language field, and 

a working bibliography broken down _ into 

year-units with sections for both teachers and 

students, and with all sorts of hints about 
visual aids, publishers, etc., are all to be 
found in the mimeographed volume now 
circulating among the Latin teachers of the 

State. This opus, representing the work of 

almost three years’ duration under the presi- 

dency of Catharine E. Lobach, teacher of 

Latin at Abington High School, has already 

found its way into the hands of about 350 

pedagogues who are asked to try it out in 

their own classrooms and then to report their 
findings to the general committee so that the 
printed volume which is anticipated may be 

a real contribution and help to all Latin teach- 

ers, especially those in Pennsylvania. 


NEA Publications 


AMERICAN FamiLy. The Problems of Fam- 
ily Relations Facing American Youth. 
E. W. Burgess and J. C. Baumgartner; 
AGRICULTURE. Teaching Youth About 
the Problems of the Farmer and Rural 
America. C. LL. Christensen, Noble 
Clark, and R. H. Knapp; Crime. The 
Causes and Extent of Criminal Behavior, 
Its Prevention and Treatment. Thorsten 
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Sellin and P. R. Busey; Democracy vs, 
DictatorsHip. Teaching American Youth 
to Understand Their Own and _ the 
Enemy’s Ways of Life. T. V. Smith, 
Glenn Negley, and R. N. Bush; Eco- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE Post-War 
Wortp. Democratic Planning for Full 
Employment. A. H. Hansen and L. E. 
Leamer; PAYING FOR THE War. C. D. 
Babcock, Eber Jeffery, and A. W. Troel- 
strup. Unit Studies of Problems in 
American Life. National Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA. $0.30 each 
SraTE ScHooL FINANCE SystEMs. Research 
Bulletin, November, 1942 
These publications may be secured from the 
National Education Assn., 1201-16 St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Government Publications 
Office of Education: 
InpusTRIES, PRopUCTS, AND TRANSPORTATION 


IN Our NeicHBor Repustics. An Index 
and Bibliography. $0.10 
INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATION DEMONSTRA- 


tion CenTers. Helen K. Mackintosh 
Our NeicHupor Repustics. A selected list 
of readable books for young people. $0.15 
PuysicaL Fitness THRouGH PuysicaL Epvu- 
cATION. For the Victory Corps 
TocGETHER We Serve. Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series, No. 24 


War Department: 

FUNDAMENTALS OF AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ELEcTRICITY. FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF MACHINES. FUNDAMENTALS 
or Rapio. FUNDAMENTALS OF SHOPWORK. 
Pre-induction Training Courses. $0.10 

MAGAZINE WarR JUIDE FOR  FEBRUARY- 
MaRcH, 1943 

These publications may be secured from 

the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


How to Win on THE Home Front. Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.. ¥.. G. 

Tue RuraLt CHILD IN THE WaR EMERGENCY. 
A Conference Report. C. S. Marsh. Com- 
mittee on Rural Education, 5835 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago, Ill. $0.10 

THE ScHOOLS, THE WAR, AND DEMOCRACY. 
Report of the 1942 Philadelphia Work- 
shop for Teachers and Administrators 

TREES FOR TomMorRRow. American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

—_@——__. 


ACT NOW 

The school term is now in its second 
semester. Most membership reports have 
been received from Local Branches. If 
these reports have not been forwarded to 
Headquarters, Local Branch officers are 
requested to do so at once. Now is an 
appropriate time also to make final 
efforts in securing 100% membership 
in the PSEA. Teachers have an obliga- 
tion to their profession. This obligation 
in Pennsylvania is fulfilled by member- 
ship support in the State professional 
organization. 
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Samples free 


GOVERNMENT WISHES 
TAXPAYERS’ INTERESTS 


are Identical when it comes to Making School Textbooks Last Longer 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Salvage 1 to 3 Years of Book Service 
and 


Save the Books from Discard 


and the 





MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Legal Interest 


Board of School Directors of Ambridge 
Borough School District, Beaver County v. Snyder 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 

Opinion Filed: November 23, 1942 

Facts: On May 8, 1939, the Board of School Directors of 
Ambridge borough school district granted a one year sab- 
batical leave to Kathryn F. Snyder, a professional employee 
of the district, “for the purpose of health.” The leave 
was to become effective September 5, 1939. On December 
30, 1939, Mrs. Snyder gave birth to a child but did not 
notify the Board of her pregnancy or of the birth of the 
child. On February 13, 1939, the Board adopted “regula- 
tions governing leaves of absence on account of maternity.” 
During the school year 1939-40, the Board learned of the 
birth of the child and on July 16, 1940, notified Mrs. 
Snyder of their willingness to convert the sabbatical leave 
into a maternity leave upon being requested to do so. 
Under the maternity regulations of the Board, a leave for 
a minimum period of two years is required and the teach- 
ers applying for leave are not entitled to salary or salary 
increments. Mrs. Snyder failed to respond to the request 
of the Board and, therefore, on August 19, 1940, the sab- 
batical leave was revoked and she was granted a maternity 
leave as of May 19, 1939, for a period of two years com- 
mencing September 5, 1939. At the same meeting a resolu- 
tion was adopted to dismiss her for violation of the school 
laws and regulations. Subsequently a hearing was granted 
and the Board found the charges of wilful and persistent 
violation of the school laws had been sustained and dis- 
missed her. On appeal to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and, subsequently, to the Court of Common 
Pleas, this action of the Board was sustained. Thereupon 
an appeal to the Supreme Court was had. 





Question: Is a professional employee, on sabbatical leave 
for the purpose of restoration of health, required to comply 
with reasonable rules and regulations of the board of school 
directors pertaining to pregnancy? 

Answer: Yes. 

Reason: The teacher contended that her failure to comply 
with the regulations of the Board was “justified because 
at the time of her pregnancy she was already ‘on leave 
and entirely divorced from the school activities.” In an- 
swer to this contention the majority opinion, written by 
Justice Patterson, stated as follows: 

“With this contention we cannot agree. The Sabbatical 
Leave Act (Act of 1937, P. L. 2579, as amended, 24 P. S. 
Section 1211) provides, in subsection (k), that: ‘A member 
of the teaching or supervisory staff, while on sabbatical 
leave of absence, shall, for all purposes, be viewed in law 
as a full-time teacher, supervisor, principal or other full- 
time member of the teaching and supervisory staff, as the 
case may be * * *.’ Thus, appellant was just as much a 
professional employee of the school district while enjoying 
sabbatical leave as if in full-time daily attendance upon her 
regular teaching duties, and the maternity regulations apply 
to all such married female employees. Assuming, as ap- 
pellant contends, that she had no knowledge of her, preg- 
nancy at the time she applied for sabbatical leave, or even at 
the time it was granted, nevertheless, it was her plain duty 
to notify the board of her changed status and apply for 
maternity leave in accordance with the regulations. This, 
however, she obstinately refused to do. Such conduct on 
the part of appellant amounted to ‘persistent and wilful 
violation of the school laws,’ within the meaning of sec- 
tion 1205(a) of the School Code, 24 P. S. Sec. 1126(a), 
and in our opinion affords ample justification for termina- 
tion of her employment. As stated in Ganaposki’s Appeal, 
332 Pa. 550, 555, 2 A.2d 742, 744, 119 A.L.R. 815: ‘Dis- 
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WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 


Director, Bureau Industrial Arts 
Education 


Chicago Public Schools 


Your present laboratory and shop 
equipment can be used for these 
courses. 


Your regular staff of teachers can 
conduct them. 








2 NEW TEXTS FOR PRE-INDUCTION COURSES : : : 


PREPARED by authors with years of experience in organizing and teach- 
ing the fundamentals of science and shopwork TO MEET THE ARMY 
SPECIFICATIONS in skilled training as set forth in the OUTLINES based on 
TECHNICAL AND FIELD MANUALS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


By THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ELECTRICITY: A Pre-Induction Text 


Superintendent A first-level course, providing information and practice in 
the fundamentals prerequisite to work in radio, aviation, 
and mechanics, and related specialized fields. Applications are 
drawn from Army materials; skills lead to Army occu- 
LOUIS V. NEWKIRK pations. J y 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
- SHOPWORK: A Pre-Induction Text 


An introductory course furnishing information and prac- 
tice leading to operative skills basic to Army service in a 
host of specialized fields. Operations in woodwork and 
metalwork are given, with special attention to ropes, 
knots, wiring, soldering, and other contributory Army 
occupations. 


Profusely illustrated. Each $1.32 (list) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























obedience of reasonable orders of the Board of Education 
is an act of negligence. * * * Such conduct may also be 
classed as persistent and wilful violation of the school laws.’ 
See, also, Jones v. Kulpmont Borough School Dist., supra; 
Swick v. School Dist. of Tarentum Borough, 344 Pa. 197, 
25 A.2d 314.” 

It is interesting to note that there was a dissenting opinion 
written by Justice Maxey and concurred in by two other 
members of the Court, in which the pertinent comment 
was as follows: 

“Having performed ten years of satisfactory teaching 
service, Mrs. Snyder was legally entitled to the sabbatical 
leave of absence which was hers when she became a mother. 
To require her to apply for another leave of absence cov- 
ering the year’s absence already granted her, because after 
being granted the one leave of absence she became pregnant, 
impresses me as being vain, useless, and absurd. Since such 
a requirement would serve no legitimate public purpose, 
it would be an unwarranted invasion of her right of 
privacy—a trespass upon ‘the sacred precincts of private 
and domestic life.’ I do not believe that the School Code 
of this Commonwealth confers power on any school board 
to require a teacher to make such a disclosure of a strictly 
personal matter when she is on a sabbatical leave of absence 
from her school duties. A rule requiring this is ‘unreason- 
able’ and therefore beyond the power of any school board 
to make. 

“I find nothing in the conduct of this teacher which 
amounts to ‘persistent and wilful violation of the school 
laws.” That was the charge made against her and in my 
opinion it was not sustained.” ; 
Conclusion: Notwithstanding the grant of a sabbatical leave, 
during the time a professional employee is absent because 
of such leave, such employee is required to comply with 


reasonable rules and regulations of the board of school 
directors that may be applicable to any circumstances which 
occur during the period of the leave. 

—————_ ¢ 


Seminar on Reading Instruction 


Because of war conditions, the annual Conference on 
Reading Instruction sponsored by the Reading Clinic staff 
of the School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
will not be held in April, 1943, as previously announced. 
Instead, a special seminar on Differentiated Reading In- 
struction will be conducted by E. A. Betts during the week 
of August 9 to 16 as part of the regular summer sessions 
offerings. Seminar discussions will be supplemented with 
demonstrations. Emphasis will be placed on _ procedures 
for the study of learner needs and for meeting those needs 
in classroom situations. Outlines for the seminar may be 


secured from the Reading Clinic secretary. 
1 —___ 


There is no new thing to be said of Lincoln. There is 
no new thing to be said of the mountains, or of the sea, 
or of the stars. 

The years go their way, but the same old mountains 
lift their granite shoulders above the drifting clouds; the 
same mysterious sea beats upon the shore, and the same 
silent stars keep holy silent vigil above a tired world. 

But to the mountains and sea and stars men turn forever 
in unwearied homage. And thus with Lincoln. For he 
was mountain in grandeur of soul; he was sea in deep 
understanding of mystic loneliness; he was star in steadfast 
purity of purpose and of service. And he abides.——Homer 
Hoch 


———s— —____ 
Peace with all the world is my sincere wish.—George 
Washington 
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Necrology 

Aaron M. BaucHer, supervising prin- 
cipal of Marysville schools, died De- 
cember 26 as a result of injuries received 
in an automobile accident. 

Cart W. AreETzZ, 52, district superin- 
tendent of schools in the Germantown 
area of Philadelphia, died suddenly De- 
cember 22 while addressing Christmas 
cards. 

LawrENcE W. Murpny, 76, who re- 
tired in 1929 after teaching thirty-nine 
and one-half years in the elementary 
schools of Clarion County, died Novem- 
ber 29, from a heart attack. Four of his 
six children have taught school. , 

ExizaBETH E..iott, principal of Fifth 
Street Elementary School, Charleroi, 
died November 26. Miss Elliott served 
as teacher and principal forty-four years, 
as follows: Charleroi, thirty-nine years; 
Duquesne, one year, and Union Town- 
ship, Washington County, four years. 

Lr. CHatmers G. WeEnricH, Harris- 
burg, a former teacher in the West York 
Jr-Sr. High School, was killed in a 
bomber crash in Idaho, December 7. He 
received his commission as Second Lieu- 
tenant, October 31, as a bombardier. 
Military funeral services were held De- 
cember 12. Five teachers and seven 
students of the West York High School 
attended the funeral. 

BertHa E. VaucHn, a teacher in 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, died 
November 5. 

Wittwm C. Asurey of Allegheny 
Vocational High School, Pittsburgh, 
died November 16. Mr. Ashley taught 
cabinet making at Allegheny for 23 
years. 

SaMuEL C, Diver, teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in Oliver High School, 
Pittsburgh, died November 17. 

ANNA Dumsaucu of the staff of the 
Robert Lee Vann school, Pittsburgh, 
died September 30. 

Mrs. Eva C. Barnett, who taught in 
the James Elverson school, Philadelphia, 
died October 31. 

Carvin L. Waconer of Latrobe, rep- 
resentative of Rand McNally and Com- 
pany, died October 7. 

Joun D. RENNINGER, retired German 
teacher of William Penn High School, 
Harrisburg, died December 7. 

C. Ametia Hopson, 97, a retired 
teacher of the Reading school district, 
died on November 29. 

Harry F. Zercer, 84, retired school 
teacher and author of several books and 
papers on nature and botany, died De- 
cember 10. Mr. Zerger taught many 
years in the schools of Columbia. 

ApELaiwg C. Yost, retired Philadel- 
phia school teacher in her late eighties, 
died December 23 after making her an- 
nual Christmas tour to pass out dollar 
bills to the children in the neighborhood 


where she lived. 


CaroLtinE Mat HEerer, 61, primary 
teacher of New Bethlehem borough 
school, passed away at Knox, Clarion 
County, on July 28, 1942, after a brief 
illness caused by a heart ailment. She 
had taught thirty-nine years in the 
schools of Clarion County, the last 
thirty-one years of which were taught 
in New Bethlehem borough where she 
served twenty-six years as primary 


teacher. 
—— 


War Film Information 


OTION pictures are playing an 

increasingly important job in 
this war—in training our soldiers and 
sailors, in teaching the skills of ma- 
chine shops and assembly lines, in 
bringing to the American people es- 
sential war information. 

Prepared by the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, the catalog lists some 200 films, 
most of them 16-mm sound pictures, 
which are available to interested Amer- 
ican audiences through OWI, the Army 
and Navy, Office of Education, and 
other Government agencies. 

The importance of an alert American 
citizenry—informed about the war and 
conscious of their responsibilities—is 
the focus of the pictures released by the 
Office of War Information. Films of 
the OWI include such subjects as 
“Salvage,” “U. S. News Review,” and 
the ever popular “Target for Tonight.” 

All the wartime films of the U. S. 
Government—except the combat train- 
ing films of the Army and. Navy—are 
listed in the OWI catalog. Replacing 
the August issue, the new publication 
contains information up-to-date through 
November. The films of each agency 
—war films for war use—are described 
briefly, and the where and how they 
may be obtained are explained. For 
copies of A LIST OF U. S. WAR 
INFORMATION FILMS, write the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of 
War Information, Washington, D. C. 
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OU of all expenses which you 


are forced to incur, the cost of 











| sickness and accident is the most 
| unwanted . . . the “Ugly Duckling!” 


T.P.U. helps teachers reduce this 
unwelcome expense to a minimum. 
For less than 10¢ a day, T.P.U.’s 
new cértificate—the P-H (Peerless- 
Hospital)—will protect you from 
sickness and accident costs and 


| loss of income, which might easily 
| amount to hundreds of dollars! 


The P-H is liberal! It pays gen- 


_erous benefits for hospitalization 











($5.35 per day, starting the first 
day), house confining sickness, con- 
valescence, accident and _ personal 
quarantine. Cash benefits run as 
high as $1,500.00. 

Guard your income. Eliminate 
burdensome costs by getting T.P.U. 
protection. Mail the coupon today. 














Liroyp H. Hinxtez, for many years 
superintendent of Bedford County 
schools, is dean of instruction of the 
Keystone Naval Training School 
(Radio) at the Bedford Springs Hotel. 
The school has an enrolment of 1,100 
students. 


A. S. McDowe tt of Antrim Town- 
ship, Franklin County, has had long ex- 
perience in teaching in rural schools. He 
is now in his forty-second year of teach- 
ing and practically all of these years 
have been spent in his native township 
of Antrim. 


Foster Utricu is the new principal 
of the Susquehanna Township High 
School, Dauphin County. Mr. Ulrich 
formerly taught in Annville High 
School and Manheim Township Junior 
and Senior High School. 


P. T. Gantt, instructor in French 
and soccer coach at Abington High 
School, dramatized the graphic exhibi- 
tion of First Aid skills recently given by 
the Old York Road Branch of the Am- 
erican Red Cross, at the Old York Road 
Branch of the Strawbridge and Clothier 
store in Jenkintown. Helen M. Clark, 
instructor in history and swimming 
coach, participated in the “treatment of 
shock” demonstration. 


THe MrpwesTerN Convention Dis- 
trict has announced its officers for 1942- 
43 as follows: President, Roy W. Wiley, 
Butler; first vice-president, Mrs. Maude 
Blair Roberts, Sharon; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mason D. Bodkin, Hopewell 
Township; secretary, Calvin Hogg, But- 
ler; treasurer, W. J. Heckman, Midland. 


AsincTon HicuH Scuoor junior home 
economics girls studying foods enter- 
tained at luncheon in the household arts 
cottage, December 15, as a class project 
summarizing the term’s work. The meal 
was also a demonstration of the serving 
of attractive, nourishing, and economical 
meals under wartime conditions. Those 
present included Raymond H. White, 
superintendent of the Abington Town- 
ship schools; E. B. Gernert, principal of 
the high school; the mothers of the 
girls in the class; a number of their 
teachers; and the senior home economics 
girls. Pauline Nunn is chairman of 
foods and instructor of the class. 


BELLEFONTE opened its new $450,000 
high school building on October 6. 
Classes for nearly r1ooo pupils were 
begun. The new high school replaces 
the 27-year-old building destroyed by 
fire on February 13, 1939. 





NOTES ann NEWS 


BuTLer Townsurp school district, 
Luzerne County, has closed all of the 
one-room buildings and the pupils are 
being transported to a new consolidated 
school at Drums. The building is on a 
four and one-half acre plot of ground 
and is a brick structure with twelve 
classrooms, offices, and a health room. 
Music and art have been added to the 
curriculum. The building was dedicated 
on September 12, and the dedicatory 
address was given by J. K. Bowman of 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
Herbert C. Wenner is the supervising 
principal. 

Tue Initia, Butretin of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Classical 
Teachers has just been distributed. The 
tentative Latin syllabus which is now 
being tested throughout the State is the 
first fruits of this organization which 
came into existence in Harrisburg in 
December, 1941, as a development of 
the Classical Round Table of PSEA. 
Catharine E. Lobach, Abington, is presi- 
dent; Ellis Schnabel, Philadelphia, hon- 
orary president; Mary L. Hess, Heller- 
town, vice-president; Elizabeth White, 
Butler, treasurer. Lila Adams of Butler 
and Mary Dougherty of Beaver Falls are 
editing the Bulletin which is to appear 
four times a year. 


More Tuan One Hunorep students 
at the State Teachers College, West 
Chester, are enrolled in special courses 
in mathematics. These are intended to 
refresh students to enable them to fit 
into tasks in the civilian or armed forces 
more efficiently. The department of 
mathematics is also giving a course in 
aviation mathematics and is adjusting 
all existing courses to comply with sug- 
gestions made by army and navy ofh- 
cials. In the department of geography, 
courses have been focused on the war 
in terms of economic and_ strategic 
phases of the subject. Courses in physiog- 
raphy and meteorology have been ex- 
panded. In science besides offering new 
courses in radio communication and “re- 
fresher” courses in basic physics, West 
Chester has redirected other courses as 
well. Physiology has been expanded to 
include material helpful to work in the 
army medical corps. Problems in avia- 
tion, meteorology, and the optics of gun- 
nery have been added to the physics 
courses. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CoLtecE has 


been selected as one of eight colleges and 
universities in the nation to train women 
students for positions in the airplane 
industry. The quota for State College is 
125. 
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A SprciaL War Bono and Stamp 
Rally was held at the West York High 
School, December 17, in behalf of selling 
War Bonds and War Stamps. A goal 
of $10,000 was set by the York County 
War Bond and Stamp Committee. A 
special assembly program was presented 
by the r30r1st Unit of the New Cumber- 
land Induction Center. Thirty-five 
Army men, headed by Captain Weiss, 
including former opera and symphonic 
stars, entertained. At the conclusion of 
the program, the reports from the var- 
ious sales of home rooms were tabulated 
on a blackboard. The summary showed 
$25,272, more than 250% of the orig- 
inal goal. 

West York HicH Scwoor, on Decem- 
ber 2, dedicated a Service Flag to the 
155 alumni and two teachers in military 
service at that time. On December 10, a 
five-page mimeographed letter was sent 
to these individuals by members of the 
upper four classes. Romayne Jeffery and 
Anna L, Morris, English teachers, as- 
sisted the classes. 

THe Eastern District Bano, pre- 
sented by Northampton High School in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania 
School Music Association, gave a con- 
cert in Northampton High School Audi- 
torium, December 11-12. One hundred 
thirty-six players from 32 schools of 
Berks, Lehigh, Carbon, Northampton, 
and Schuylkill Counties participated. 
Captain Taylor Branson, leader of the 
U. S. Marine Band (retired), Washing- 
ton, D. C., served as guest conductor. 

Two New “Victory Coursgs,” pro- 
posed by Uncle Sam, are being taught 
in the Portage Township schools and in 
many other high schools in Cambria 
County. One deals with pre-flight aero- 
nautics, the other with home economics. 
In the Portage school there is a new 
home economics kitchen equipped with 
two gas stoves, two electric stoves, three 
sinks and laundry tray, electric refrig- 
erator, 1,400 cubic feet of cupboard 
and drawer space, two electric sewing 
machines and two manually-operated 
sewing machines. This department is 
the result of cooperative planning on 
the part of the Portage Township school 
board; the supervising principal, James 
M. Cassel; the three-county director of 
home economics, Mrs. Ruth Reitz; and 
Arthur M. Stull, county superintendent. 

Drexet INstTiTUTE oF TECHNOLOGY 
will accept women students in February 
in all departments of the school of Engi- 
neering. Since the middle of December 
it has accepted women in the engineer- 
ing classes of the Drexel Evening 
Diploma School. 
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Calendar 
February 4—State School Board Secre- 


taries Association, Harrisburg 


February 4-5—State School Directors’ 
Association, Harrisburg 


February 7-14—Negro History Week 


February 13—Biology Teachers Club of 
Western Pennsylvania, Board of 
Education, Administration Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. | Speaker—Walter R. 
Sweadner, Curator of Insects, Car- 
negie Museum. Subject—“Incidents 
from Insects Lives,” illustrated 
with motion pictures, 10:00 A.M. 


February 20—Regional Conference of 
College Physical Education Assn., 
Houston Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 9:00 a.m. 


February 26-March 2—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


March 24-27—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

March 29-April 2—Latin Week 

April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 


April 30-May 1—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, Sixteenth An- 
nual State Contests (place to be 
named later) 


June 25-29—National Education As- 
sociation, Indianapolis, Indiana 





THE ConsouipaTeD ScHoot BuiLpinG 
in Little Beaver Township, Lawrence 
County, was destroyed by fire on De- 
cember 1. The school board decided to 
send the pupils to Bessemer for the 
balance of the year. 








ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital 
is creating many new opportunities for place- 
ments. Register Now. 


T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N. W, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Seeking a Position? 


Excellent opportunities for advancement this 
year! For nearly twenty years our agency staff 
of experienced teachers has been placing teach- 
ers in schools throughout the East and South, 
Write, telling us about yourself. 
WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 

516 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 

















Southern State Teachers’ Agency 
200 Sunrise Highway 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


Recommends to Positions Everywhere, 
Especially New York State 


Write for Registration Form 





BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Bidg., Walnut and Juniper Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ls ita Teacher? Is ita Position? Call Bryants 
Thos. B. R. Bryant Myrton A. Bryant 


Pennypacker 1223 











CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
C. H. GORDINIER, Manager 202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 3-5797 


Candidates carefully selected Early registration advisable 
No charge to school officials 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
633 Witherspoon Bidg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every day in the year 
Services free to schools and economical for teachers 


Kingsley 1745-1746 E. F. Maloney, Mer. 


Personal conferences encouraged 











This is the first time in many years that we have run this advertisement: TEACHERS NEEDED— 
ALL KINDS. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! You should take advantage of them. 
With our experience we can give you expert guidance. Write to us immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor te THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 62nd Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Building PITTSBURGH Fifth Avenue and Grant Street 


We help successful teachers to secure better positions. Teachers 
needed in ALL FIELDS. Best opportunities for advancement since 
World War I. 


Atlantic 5398 John B. Ritter, Manager 


ENROLL NOW 

















PSEA MEMBERS 


A Symbol of Unity, Loyalty, and Solidarity 


USE A PSEA AUTO PLATE 
Appropriate 





Timely - Attractive 


COLOR SCHEME: 


Blue background and red flame with 
letters and borders chrome plated 





Price: 50c 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 


400 North Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me_____PSEA Insignia at 50c each. for which 


I am enclosing $______. 





(Name) 





(Address) 






































STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES | 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg Business and Atypical Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ..Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Industrial Arts and Home Economics ....Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro ee L. H. Van Houten 
(Indiana Arts, Business, Home Economics & Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Willis E. Pratt 
Millersville Library—Industrial Arts Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg Adult, Business Cooperative Education ..Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock Health Education John A. Entz 
West Chester Charles S. Swope 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 
>" 








